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Amanda  Barnes 


Samantha  Cox 

Searching  for  Mother 

The  girls’  restroom  glittered  gleefully.  It  had  that 
familiar  smell  of  a  bathroom  freshly  cleaned,  a  mixture 
of  chlorine  and  bleach,  almost  like  a  swimming  pool, 
and  the  light  shifting  through  the  window  beamed  on 
the  white  and  blue  tile,  causing  it  to  sparkle.  Kara  White, 
however,  was  not  shining,  and  she  was  not  full  of  glee. 

She  barely  noticed  the  crisp  aroma;  she  was  perched 
on  the  sink,  not  touching  the  floor,  with  her  legs  crossed 
Indian-style  in  the  basin  and  her  feet  tucked  under  the 
faucet,  her  nose  centimeters  away  from  the  mirror.  Si¬ 
lently,  she  counted  the  freckles  on  her  face  and  thought 
about  the  days  until  her  18th  birthday — ninety-eight  and 
two,  respectively.  As  the  bell  chimed,  reminding  her  she 
was  late  to  3rd  period,  she  finished  counting  and  fixated 
on  the  features  of  her  face. 

Two  dark  eyes,  bright  like  onyx,  glittered  fever¬ 
ishly  back  at  Kara. 

“Who  else  has  eyes  as  dark  as  mine?  Who  gave 
them  to  me?” 

Sharp  cheekbones  and  a  slim,  pointed  nose  gave 
her  an  angular,  yet  wispy  quality.  While  most  others 
would  not  call  her  traditionally  pretty,  Kara  liked  to 
think  that  her  prim  face  made  her  look  like  a  fairy.  Now 
more  than  ever,  she  wished  she  could  sprinkle  her  pixie 
dust  and  get  the  answers  to  her  questions. 

“Do  you  look  like  a  fairy,  too,  mom?” 

Next,  she  tugged  on  her  hair,  scorching  crimson 
locks  which  bent  and  twisted  in  every  direction,  an  ab¬ 
solute  mop  of  unruly  curls.  Her  skin  was  porcelain,  but 
with  pinkish  tints;  a  true  redhead,  she  was  pale,  freck¬ 
led,  and  persistently  flushed.  She  had  also  been  called 


“fiery”,  something  Kara  considered  to  be  a  nice  way  of 
saying  she  was  aggressive  and  unpleasant. 

True  to  her  nature,  Kara  felt  her  temper  flare  when 
another  girl  entered  the  bathroom  and  broke  her  con¬ 
centration.  The  girl,  a  blonde  in  Kara’s  grade,  snickered 
when  she  saw  Kara  balanced  on  the  sink,  absorbed  in 
her  reflection. 

“Are  you  talking  to  yourself?  Freakin’  weirdo,”  she 
sneered. 

Kara’s  face  grew  hot  to  match  its  tone,  and  while 
quietly  listening  to  the  girl  pee,  Kara  hopped  off  the 
sink,  making  a  petite  plod  on  the  tile  with  her  tiny  feet. 
She  balled  her  fist  at  her  side  and  raised  it  to  the  mir¬ 
ror;  small  though  it  was,  she  already  knew  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  was  full  of  power,  white-hot,  the  color  of  her 
knuckles. 

“Are  you  a  warrior  like  me,  mom?” 

With  a  swift  movement  she  crunched  the  mirror 
with  her  fist,  spraying  glass  in  all  directions,  large  frag¬ 
ments  which  shattered  on  the  floor.  Two  or  three  jagged 
pieces  poked  out  of  her  skin  and  ruby  blood  dripped 
down  her  wrist,  but  the  pain  only  ignited  her  anger 
pumping  thick  through  her  veins,  and  she  shook  out  the 
bloody  shards. 

The  stall  door  swung  open,  and  the  blonde  girl 
gingerly  stepped  out,  no  longer  looking  scornful;  in¬ 
stead,  she  had  uncertainty  in  her  eyes.  She  inched  her 
way  towards  the  exit  without  apologizing  but  had  only 
taken  two  steps  when  Kara  was  on  her,  had  tackled  her 
to  the  floor,  knocking  the  wind  out  of  both  of  them  with 
an  oomphl 

“Oh.  Yeah!”  Kara  wrestled  her  way  on  top  of  the 
girl,  straddled  the  girl’s  torso  with  her  legs  effortlessly, 
and  pinned  the  swinging,  flailing  arms  down  with  one 
knee.  “I’m  a  what?  I’m  a  fucking  weirdo?  I’m  a  weirdo?” 
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With  every  word,  Karas  fists  clobbered  the  poor  girls 
head,  spewing  spouts  of  blood  across  the  shiny  floor. 
Whether  it  was  from  Karas  self-inflicted  mirror  wounds 
or  the  blond  girls  face,  who  could  tell? 

“She’s  very  violent.” 

Marcus  White  sat  across  from  Principle  Richter 
with  his  tight  jaw  resting  in  one  hand,  elbow  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair.  Slowly,  his  thumb  rubbed  his  chin — back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth — while  he  silently  took  in  the 
principles  words. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say.  She’s  going  to  be  18 
soon.  I  try  to  recognize  how  she  feels,  but  I  can’t  control 
her,”  he  softly  responded. 

“I  understand  that  adoption  can  make  for  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  family  situation,  but  I  also  know  that 
Kara  has  been  raised  by  a  great  family.”  Mrs.  Richter’s 
hazel  eyes  glistened  with  kindness,  her  light  crows’  feet 
crinkling  around  the  comers.  “But  she  has  seemed  more 
aggressive  lately...  Has  there  been  anything  new  or  un¬ 
usual  happening  in  her  life?” 

Marcus’s  clenched  jaw  twitched,  but  the  rest  of  his 
body  remained  still.  He  somehow  had  the  appearance  of 
a  man  deep  in  thought  while  also  looking  frantic.  Dis¬ 
tress  danced  around  his  frozen  features,  around  his  thin, 
tight  lips.  Slowly,  he  kept  rubbing  his  chin,  eyes  star¬ 
ing  motionless  at  the  comer  of  the  small  office,  which 
seemed  to  grow  smaller  as  the  seconds  quietly  ticked 
by. 

With  a  sigh,  Principle  Richter  said,  “I  know  it’s 
not  my  business.  But  I  cannot  help  having  a  strong  con¬ 
cern  for  such  a  great  student,  who  I  know  is  just  strug¬ 
gling  internally.  We  both  want  to  comfort  her.” 

Marcus  finally  moved;  he  slumped  down  in  his 
seat  and  crossed  his  hands  in  his  lap,  brow  furrowed 


over  his  worried  eyes.  “There  is  something...  She’s 
been  talking  about  meeting  her  birth  mother.” 

“Interesting.  Is  that  possible,  in  a  closed  adoption? 
Does  she  have  any  idea  how  to  go  about  this?” 

“The  state  passed  Measure  58  the  year  before  she 
was  bom.  This  means  she  can  access  her  sealed  birth 
records  without  a  court  order  when  she  turns  1 8.” 

“Well,  that’s  wonderful.  I  think  it  might  be  a  great 
idea;  it  could  be  the  answer  to  her  problems.  It  would 
definitely  answer  some  of  her  questions.” 

Marcus  raised  his  eyes  to  meet  Principle  Richter’s, 
which  still  shone  with  sincere  sympathy,  as  if  there  was 
something  she  didn’t  know. 

“She’s  going  to  be  an  adult.  I  couldn’t  stop  her 
if  I  tried.  It  might  well  be  the  answer  we  were  look¬ 
ing  for,  but  on  the  flip  side...”  He  ran  a  nervous  hand 
through  his  short  and  fuzzy  brown  hair.  “When  my  wife 
left  me  twelve  years  ago,  Kara  was  crushed  as  a  child. 
She  probably  was  too  little  to  care  much,  but  she’s  had 
no  female  figure  in  life  whatsoever.  And  her  mother. . . 
Who  knows.  I’m  afraid  that  another  disappointment 
will  be  too  much.” 

“Hmm...  I’m  not  one  to  meddle  more  than  I 
should,”  Principle  Richter  continued.  “So  I  won’t. 
I  think  Kara’s  plan  is  something  to  consider,  but  you 
would  know  better.  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck.” 

Although  Principle  Richter’s  genuine  concern 
was  thoughtful  and  appreciated,  Marcus  knew  it  could 
do  nothing  to  untangle  his  complex  situation.  He  left 
the  office  feeling  helplessly  unequipped  to  handle  his 
adopted  daughter,  who  he  had  loved  like  blood  since 
she  was  six  weeks  old,  changing  her  diapers  and  wiping 
her  spit-up  with  nothing  short  of  joy.  He  had  also  been 
informed  that  Kara  was  suspended  for  two  weeks;  one 
more  fight,  and  she  would  be  expelled. 
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“Shauna  Jennings.” 

Kara  slapped  the  crisp  paper  down  on  the  kitchen 
table  in  front  of  her  father  like  it  was  a  weapon,  and  she 
was  waiting  for  his  next  move. 

The  small  and  tidy  kitchen  seemed  to  be  thick 
with  emotion.  In  fact,  the  whole  house  had  radiated  ten¬ 
sion  and  anger  for  quite  some  time,  generated  mostly  by 
Kara  during  frequent  fits  and  arguments  with  her  father. 
They  avoided  each  other  mostly,  sadness  and  confusion 
on  Marcus’s  end,  furious  determination  on  Kara’s.  The 
fights  mostly  stemmed  from  Marcus’s  light  poking  into 
Kara’s  feelings,  asking  if  she  was  sure  she  was  ready  to 
take  this  step,  if  she  was  ready  for  what  she  might  un¬ 
cover.  Kara  filled  with  rage  at  the  possibility  that  more 
frustration  awaited  her. 

“That’s  her  name?”  Marcus  questioned,  lifting  his 
brows.  He  kept  his  tone  light  and  airy.  He  did  not  want 
to  fight  today;  he  was  only  trying  to  support  Kara,  to 
shield  her  from  any  more  possible  harm. 

“Yes,”  Kara  breathed.  Her  face  was  flushed,  coal- 
eyes  fiery.  While  she  was  excited,  she  was  also  nervous, 
shaky,  and  Marcus  could  sense  this.  “That’s  my  mother. 
I  can  finally  meet  her.” 

Marcus  leaned  over  to  decipher  Kara’s  handwrit¬ 
ing.  An  address  was  scribbled  across  the  page.  “How 
did  you  find  this  out?” 

“Her  name  was  in  the  sealed  records,  duh.  I 
looked  her  up  on  the  internet.  Did  some  light  snooping. 
She  never  married,  and  that’s  the  most  recent  address  I 
could  find.” 

Marcus  searched  her  freckled  face,  trying  to  hide 
the  apprehension  in  his  eyes.  If  she  was  so  clearly  reso¬ 
lute  in  her  decision,  he  would  stand  behind  her,  but  he 
couldn’t  help  his  inquisition. 


“Kara...  This  address  is  15  minutes  away.  She’s 
lived  so  close  the  whole  time?” 

Her  eyes  darted  downwards  and  then  around  the 
kitchen,  from  the  old  and  stained  alphabet  magnets  on 
the  fridge,  to  the  half-eaten  sugary  birthday  cake  sitting 
by  the  kitchen  sink.  Her  heart  swelled  and  then  began  to 
pitter-patter,  anxiety  or  anger,  who  could  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  anymore?  She  tried  hard  to  not  be  angry  with  her 
father. . .  But  why  couldn’t  he  just  let  her  have  this  one? 
Why  couldn’t  he  give  her  hope? 

“Yeah...  I  guess.  But  she  may  not  have  known 
about  accessing  the  records.  It  was  a  closed  adoption.  I 
only  just  turned  18,  anyway.  She  most  likely  hasn’t  even 
tried  yet.” 

“It  just  feels  like  this  family  wasn’t  enough  for  you,” 
Marcus  blurted  out.  Immediately,  he  felt  remorse.  He 
shouldn’t  let  his  own  confused  emotions  complicate  his 
daughters’  as  well.  He  was  her  father;  he  was  supposed 
to  stay  strong.  He  gazed  at  her  face  with  a  helpless,  twin¬ 
kling  expression. 

Kara  felt  the  love  in  his  stare  but  rejected  it  without 
thinking.  Her  own  expression  grew  cold.  “You  know  I 
care  about  you,  Dad,  and  I  appreciate  this  family.  I’m 
not  a  spoiled  brat.  But  you  obviously  don’t  know  what 
it’s  like.  You  don’t  try  to  understand  or  give  me  hope.” 

“I  know,  I  know. . .  I’m  behind  you  100  percent.” 

Kara’s  eyes  flitted  around  once  again,  mind  swirl¬ 
ing  rapidly.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  torn  in  two.  She  had 
a  family  who  had  raised  her  and  loved  her,  but  a  part 
of  her  heart  was  missing.  A  part  connected  by  blood,  a 
bond  that  couldn’t  be  broken,  even  by  years  of  the  un¬ 
known.  She  had  never  felt  whole. 

“I  love  you,  Dad.  But  I’ve  had  no  mother.  I’ve  had 
no  friends.  I  know  no  one  that  shares  my  genes,  no  sib¬ 
lings,  aunts,  uncles.  You  don’t  know  what  it’s  like  to  be 
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surrounded  by  people,  by  family,  and  feel  so  absolutely 
incomplete.  Absolutely  alone” 

Before  he  could  say  more,  Kara  left  her  Dad  deep 
in  thought  once  again,  with  lines  of  concern  dug  across 
his  forehead  like  trenches.  She  barricaded  herself  in  her 
room,  pacing,  clutching  the  paper  she  had  scribbled  on 
to  her  narrow  chest,  her  new  link,  her  only  connection 
to  her  mother. 

Her  room  was  small  and  cluttered,  knick  knacks 
and  piles  of  carefully  folded  clothes  sitting  atop  her 
dresser  and  nightstand.  The  yellow  walls  seemed  to 
loom  towards  her,  closing 

her  in.  She  tried  to  sort  through  the  emotions 
swirling  around  in  stomach.  Why  was  she  always  so  an¬ 
gry?  Soon,  she  would  have  answers.  Soon,  she  could  feel 
happy,  whole. 

Far,  far  down  inside  Kara,  in  some  sort  of  pit  she 
had  dug  in  desperation,  lay  the  hidden  anger  she  knew 
she  should  have  towards  her  birth  mother,  a  mom  who 
never  wanted  her  and  had  never  reached  out  to  her. 
Was  it  this  anger  she  clawed  out  and  released  every  day, 
magnified  and  pulsing,  towards  others?  Kara  did  not 
think  so  hard  about  it,  but  she  knew  that  in  an  instant, 
when  she  saw  her  mother,  when  they  hugged,  sat  down 
and  talked,  she  could  forgive  her.  All  she  wanted  was  to 
shrug  off  the  years  behind  her,  the  bad  feelings,  and  start 
anew  with  her  questions  answered  and  anger  quelled  by 
the  one  blood  family  member  she  would  have  now. 

Feelings  settled,  Kara  kneeled  in  front  of  the  full 
length  mirror  tacked  onto  the  back  of  her  door  with  her 
rosy  face  gleaming.  She  examined  the  way  the  corners 
of  her  lips  turned,  the  way  she  blinked,  and  practiced 
the  questions  out  loud  that  swam  through  her  thoughts 
every  day. 

“Why  did  you  choose  adoption?  What  was  the  rea¬ 


son  for  leaving  me?”  She  knew  there  was  a  sensible  one. 

“Did  you  ever  think  about  me?  Did  you  feel 
connected  to  me?  Did  you  miss  me?” 

“. . .  Will  you  be  with  me  now?” 

Four  days  later,  Kara  sat  outside  Shauna  Jennings 
house,  15  minutes  away  on  154th  street,  in  her  Toyota 
Camry.  She  was  practically  bubbling  with  excitement 
and  nerves,  her  whole  life  building  up  to  this  moment. 
She  had  tamed  her  wild,  crimson  main  with  a  multitude 
of  styling  products  and  heat,  and  her  curls  were  now 
docile,  falling  delicately  around  her  shoulders.  She  had 
tried  to  look  her  best,  to  look  beautiful  for  her  mom, 
but  in  her  heart,  she  knew  that  her  mom  would  love  her 
anyway. 

However,  she  wasn’t  stupid;  she  knew  it  would 
take  time  to  adjust.  It  would  be  a  shock  to  both  of  them, 
and  though  Kara  was  confident  she  would  finally  get  to 
speak  with  her  mother  like  she  always  wanted,  months 
may  pass  until  they  felt  close,  until  they  felt  comfort¬ 
able  together.  Kara  thought  she  had  set  her  expectations 
reasonably  so  as  not  to  be  disappointed  right  away,  but 
in  time,  she  would  have  family  to  turn  to  and  a  mother 
back  in  her  life.  There  was  always  the  possibility  that 
Shauna  would  want  nothing  to  do  with  Kara  at  all;  there 
was  the  possibility  she  wasn’t  even  home.  Still,  Kara’s  ex¬ 
hilaration  reached  its  peak  when  she  walked  up  to  the 
door  and  rang  the  bell. 

It  was  a  small  house  that  resided  on  154th  street. 
Though  it  was  only  15  minutes  away,  it  was  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  part  of  town,  where  the  tiny  houses  all  seemed  in 
dire  need  of  repair.  The  blue  paint  on  the  siding  was 
chipping,  shutters  dangling  off  the  windows.  The  fence 
around  the  yard  was  in  shambles.  Kara  had  expected 
that  her  mom  may  have  had  financial  problems.  After 
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all,  it  made  sense. 

She  held  her  breath  and  prayed  her  heart  wouldn’t 
burst  when  the  door  creaked  open.  Out  stepped  a  tall, 
lanky  man;  he  was  thin,  almost  sallow,  with  a  bristly 
black  mustache  curled  over  his  lip,  untidy  black  hair 
atop  his  weathered  face.  He  was  wearing  a  wife  beater 
and  boxer  shorts,  so  Kara  could  see  his  knobbed-knees 
and  stark-white  chicken  legs.  His  appearance  was  too 
sudden  for  her  to  feel  confused  or  disappointed;  instead, 
she  squeaked,  “Is  Shauna  Jennings  home?  Does  she  still 
live  her?” 

He  peered  down  at  her  from  under  brows  as 
thick  as  his  mustache.  His  eyes  appeared  muddled  and 
clouded.  Kara  instantly  hoped  she  had  the  wrong  house, 
wrong  Shauna  Jennings. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked,  irritably. 

“I’m...  I’m  her  daughter.  I  was  adopted.  I’ve  just 
come  to  meet  her  and  have  a  chat,  is  all.” 

His  features  shifted  and  fell  into  a  softer  expres¬ 
sion.  “Oh.  I  didn’t  know  she  had  a  daughter. . .  I  was  her 
boyfriend.  She  lived  with  me  for  a  while.” 

“Was  her  boyfriend?  Did  she  move  away?  I  hope 
you  don’t  mind,  but  do  you  have  her  new  address?  I 
don’t  want  to  bother  her,  sir,  but  just  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions.  I  am  really  excited  to  meet  her.”  She  gazed  up  at 
his  sunken  face,  smiling  expectantly. 

“Oh,  you  sweet  thing...”  he  murmured,  scratching 
the  back  of  his  neck.  He  looked  around  for  a  moment. 
“Shauna’s  dead,  sweetie.  She  died  6  years  ago.” 

“What?”  Kara  had  obviously  not  heard  the  man 
correctly. 

“From  an  overdose. . .  not  the  way  you  wanna  go. . . 
She  was  32.  It  broke  my  heart,  kiddo.” 

Kara  didn’t  hear  anything  he  said.  His  words  be¬ 
came  jumbled  gibberish,  just  sounds,  and  the  world 


around  her  became  hazy,  dizzy.  Her  disappointment 
was  too  vast  for  words,  too  large  and  heavy  for  her  to 
comprehend  right  now.  She  only  felt  the  tip  of  it,  like 
an  ice  burg,  poking  her,  poking,  poking,  poking  at  her 
heart.  Blistering  tears  dribbled  down  her  pink  cheeks. 

“Y-you  said  you  didn’t  know. . .  that. . .  that  she  had 
a  daughter.  Did  she  ever  mention  me?  My  name  is  Kara. 
Did  she  ever  mention  me?” 

The  man  looked  like  he  didn’t  know  what  to  say; 
he  seemed  truly  sympathetic  but  completely  uncom¬ 
fortable  delivering  such  disheartening  news  to  a  strang¬ 
er,  such  a  young  and  pretty  girl,  at  that.  “Well...  I  never 
knew  about  you...  That  doesn’t  mean  she  didn’t  talk 
about  you  to  others,  though.  We  were  together  for  just 
a  few  years.” 

Again,  Kara  didn’t  even  care  to  hear  his  answer. 
She  was  sobbing  quietly  now,  head  down,  tears  dripping 
into  a  tiny  pool  on  the  concrete  stoop. 

“Oh,  sweetie...  She  had  bright  red  hair  like  yours, 
though.  And  freckles.  Your  spitting  image.” 

This  information  somehow  made  everything  feel 
horribly,  horribly  real.  Her  spitting  image.  Kara  left  the 
man  with  a  soggy  “thank  you”,  and  she  left  a  piece  of 
herself  on  the  stoop.  No,  she  thought,  that  was  wrong. . . 
she  had  never  found  that  piece  of  herself.  She  left  the 
house  infinitely  incomplete,  with  a  giant  hole  the  disap¬ 
pointment  had  stabbed  into  her  heart  while  she  sobbed 
at  the  door.  She  would  have  no  answers  to  her  abandon¬ 
ment,  no  blood  family  to  turn  to,  and  no  friend  in  sight. 

Her  spitting  image. . . 

The  piece  of  her  heart  she  could  never  find  was 
now  lost  to  her  forever. 

Marcus  only  had  to  take  one  glance  at  Kara  to 
know  that  his  worst  fears  were  realized,  and  that  Kara’s 
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one  attempt  at  connecting  with  her  birth  mother  and 
finding  happiness  was  shattered.  She  trudged  in  the 
door,  defeated,  with  a  bright  red,  tear- streaked  face  and 
leaden  eyes.  She  didn’t  look  at  him  and  walked  slowly 
towards  her  room. 

“Kara. .  .”  he  followed  her,  panicked.  She  turned  to¬ 
wards  him  sluggishly  as  if  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  but 
her  dead  eyes  told  him  that  she  couldn’t  hear  anything. 

Unaware  of  what  had  transpired,  he  assumed  her 
disappointment  was  for  a  different  reason.  “You  know. . . 
I  thought  it  was  strange  she  only  lived  15  minutes  away 
and  we  never  knew  her...  Sometimes  Kara,  you  don’t 
need  your  real  family...  You  make  your  own  family... 
You’ve  had  me,  I  love  you  so  dearly. . .” 

She  closed  her  door  on  his  rambling.  She  could  her 
him  continue  muttering  and  trail  off  while  she  curled  up 
on  her  bed  in  the  dark,  knees  pulled  to  her  chest,  eyes 
shut  tight.  Normally,  she  would  have  gone  berserk  on 
her  dad,  screaming  that  he  was  stupid,  he  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  or  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  She  may  have 
even  hit,  kicked,  broken  something.  This  was  not  un¬ 
usual.  Yet  somehow,  in  the  face  of  massive  disappoint¬ 
ment,  her  anger  was  strangely  absent,  had  vanished  into 
thin  air.  In  its  place  was  a  deep,  deep  numbness.  Kara 
couldn’t  feel  a  thing. 

She  replayed  the  day’s  events  in  her  mind.  Now, 
she  would  never  know  her  birth  mother,  she  would  nev¬ 
er  know  why  she  was  left  alone,  and  she  would  never 
share  a  bond  that  almost  every  one  she  knew  took  for 
granted,  a  blood  bond.  Instead  of  feeling  sad,  the  numb¬ 
ness  grew  harder.  It  was  hard  to  miss  what  you  never 
had,  so  instead,  she  felt  the  same  incompleteness  that 
had  plagued  her  life. 

She  knew  that  now  it  would  be  appropriate  to  un¬ 
leash  some  healthy  anger  towards  her  birth  mother  for 


putting  her  in  this  situation,  it  would  be  okay  to  admit 
her  mom  was  not  the  best  person,  Kara  didn’t  need  her, 
she  had  her  father.  But  the  numbness  had  simply  swal¬ 
lowed  her  anger  whole. 

Slowly,  it  stretched  towards  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
and  down  to  her  pinky  toe,  allowing  Kara  to  drift  off 
to  sleep.  As  she  dozed,  a  figure  appeared  in  her  mind; 
the  figure  was  tall,  graceful,  and  feminine,  with  a  soft 
and  curvaceous  frame.  Blazing  red  locks  danced  around 
her  warm,  round  face,  with  her  glowing  cheeks  pushed 
upwards  in  a  smile.  Her  eyes  glistened  with  the  sincere 
love,  pure  emotion,  as  she  reached  out  her  arms  towards 
Kara.  Kara  clasped  the  figure’s  hand  and  they  walked 
side  by  side  together,  back  into  the  depths  of  Kara’s 
mind. 

In  her  sleepy  state,  Kara’s  mouth  twitched  and 
curled  upwards  in  a  small  smile. 
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TORN 

It  was  the  morning  of  October  28th,  but  it  was 
starting  to  feel  more  like  winter  than  fall.  The  days  were 
getting  shorter  and  the  nights  were  getting  longer.  Kev¬ 
in  and  Jenny  huddled  together  for  warmth  in  the  attic 
of  their  house.  They  had  been  hiding  out  up  there  for 
almost  a  month,  ever  since  the  crisis  began.  They  hid 
there  so  they  couldn’t  be  seen  through  their  windows 
by  those  things  or  any  potential  looters  going  house  to 
house  looking  for  food.  Their  friends,  Pete  and  Andre, 
were  up  there  with  them  until  one  week  ago,  when  they 
decided  to  leave  town,  heading  for  Petes  brothers  house 
in  the  country.  Their  car  was  parked  right  across  the 
street  from  the  house;  less  than  50  feet  from  the  front 
door,  but  they  didn’t  make  it  to  the  car.  They  were  out¬ 
side  for  less  than  30  seconds  before  Kevin  heard  their 
screams  from  being  torn  apart  by  those  things. 

Kevin  and  Jenny  had  been  determined  to  just  ride 
the  whole  thing  out  in  the  attic  and  wait  for  help  to 
come.  Jenny  still  believed  help  was  coming.  Kevin  was 
more  realistic  about  their  situation. 

“We’ve  got  two  gallons  of  water  left,  five  packs  of 
Ramen  noodles,  and  four  cans  of  ravioli,”  Kevin  said. 
“No  more  granola  bars.  No  more  beef  jerky.  That’s  it.” 

“We’ll  just  have  to  ration  better  to  make  it  last,” 
Jenny  said. 

“How  long  do  you  think  we  can  make  that  last? 
We  aren’t  gonna  survive  here  much  longer  with  just  that 
little  bit  of  food  and  water.” 

“But  we  have  to.  You  heard  what  they  said  on  the 
radio.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  stay  in  the  house  and 
wait  to  be  rescued.” 


Kevin  rolled  his  eyes  and  mumbled  under  his 
breath,  “No  one’s  coming  to  rescue  us.” 

“I  heard  that.  Why  would  you  say  that?”  Jenny 
asked. 

“Because  it’s  true.  That  broadcast  was  three  weeks 
ago  and  we  haven’t  heard  anything  since.  No  broadcasts. 
No  sirens.  No  planes  or  helicopters  in  the  air.  We  have 
to  save  ourselves.” 

“And  how  are  we  supposed  to  do  that?  Just  drive  to 
Walmart  to  get  more  supplies?” 

“No.  We  have  to  get  out  of  the  city.  My  cousin’s 
house  in  Goshen  is  right  by  an  Amish  community.  I  bet 
they’ve  got  food.  And  my  cousin  has  a  bunch  of  guns. 
We  just  have  the  two.  It’s  probably  a  lot  safer  there,”  Kev¬ 
in  said. 

“So  you  just  want  to  pack  up  and  go?” 

“Yeah.  We  could  leave  right  now  and  be  there  be¬ 
fore  dark.  You  know  we  can’t  stay  here.  We  have  to  leave.” 

Kevin  always  knew  how  to  get  her  to  see  things  his 
way.  It  was  the  salesman  in  him.  He  never  turned  it  off. 
Jenny  realized  Kevin  was  right.  They  couldn’t  keep  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  attic.  The  nights  were  getting  colder  and  they 
were  afraid  to  start  a  fire  because  those  things  outside 
would  see  it.  They  were  either  going  to  freeze  or  starve 
to  death  in  the  attic  if  they  didn’t  leave  soon. 

“Okay,  let’s  go,”  Jenny  said. 

It  only  took  them  a  few  minutes  to  pack  what  little 
supplies  they  had  left.  They  had  to  climb  down  from 
the  attic  and  run  straight  for  the  garage.  Luckily,  it  was 
an  attached  garage.  They  moved  quickly  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  seen  through  the  windows.  They  made  it  and  began 
loading  up  the  car. 

Kevin  grabbed  a  map  from  the  glove  box  and 
spread  it  across  the  hood  of  the  car.  He  showed  Jenny 
the  route  they  were  going  to  take  so  she  could  give  him 
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directions  while  he  was  driving. 

“Okay,  when  I  turn  on  the  car,  you  hit  the  but¬ 
ton  and  open  the  garage  door,”  Kevin  said. 

“Got  it.” 

But  when  Kevin  turned  the  key,  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  The  car  wouldn’t  start.  He  tried  again  and  still 
nothing.  He  knew  it  wasn’t  out  of  gas  because  he  had 
filled  up  the  day  they  went  to  the  attic  to  hide  and  hadn’t 
driven  the  car  since.  He  tried  again  and  again  and  again, 
but  the  car  still  wouldn’t  start.  They  got  out  of  the  car  to 
look  under  the  hood,  but  before  they  could  look,  they 
heard  something  from  outside. 

It  was  a  dog  barking.  It  only  lasted  a  few  seconds 
and  it  was  gone.  They  pressed  their  ears  to  the  garage 
door  to  try  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  but  there  was 
only  silence.  Then,  they  heard  a  single  yelp  from  the 
dog.  It  wasn’t  like  the  sound  of  a  person  screaming,  but 
they  knew  it  meant  the  same  thing.  The  dog  was  being 
torn  apart. 

Kevin  knew  he  couldn’t  fix  whatever  was  wrong 
with  the  car.  He  knew  how  to  sell  cars,  not  fix  them. 
Kevin  looked  at  Jenny  and  said,  “We’re  not  going  any¬ 
where  in  this.  We  need  to  get  back  to  the  attic.” 

“But  why  don’t  we  just  stay  here?”  Jenny  asked. 
“There’s  a  lot  more  room  in  here  than  the  attic.” 

“It’s  a  lot  colder  in  here  too,”  Kevin  responded.  “The 
garage  is  always  the  coldest  room  in  a  house.  There’s  no 
insulation  in  here.” 

“But,  what  if  we-” 

“No  buts.  Staying  in  the  garage  isn’t  an  option.  You 
know  I’m  right.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  attic,”  Kevin 
said. 

“Okay.” 

Once  again,  Kevin  got  his  way.  Even  if  she  didn’t 
completely  agree  with  him,  Jenny  always  gave  in.  He 


would  spend  hours  convincing  her  to  let  him  do  what¬ 
ever  he  wanted.  He  even  talked  his  way  out  of  going  on 
vacation  with  her  parents  so  he  could  spend  a  weekend 
playing  golf. 

They  quickly  and  quietly  rushed  back  up  to  the  at¬ 
tic.  Kevin  and  Jenny  once  again  huddled  together  for 
warmth,  looking  depressed  and  defeated.  They  knew 
they  were  doomed,  but  neither  of  them  said  anything 
about  it,  as  if  not  talking  about  their  predicament  would 
make  it  go  away.  Until  finally,  Kevin  addressed  the  el¬ 
ephant  in  the  room. 

“We’ve  got  an  entire  bottle  of  aspirin.  100  pills.  We 
could  each  take  a  bunch  and  just  fall  asleep.  It  would  be 
painless.” 

“Suicide?”  she  asked. 

“Yeah.” 

“Absolutely  not.  Suicides  go  straight  to  hell.” 

“Well,  we  don’t  have  a  lot  of  options.” 

“I  don’t  care.  It’s  out  of  the  question.” 

“So  we  just  sit  here  and  wait  for  a  slow  and  miser¬ 
able  death?  Or  we  could  just  walk  out  the  door  and  let 
them  have  us  for  dinner.” 

“It’s  not  that  simple.” 

“Yeah,  it  is.  We  either  freeze  or  starve  to  death  in 
here,  or  we  try  to  escape  on  foot  and  they  tear  us  apart. 
Wouldn’t  you  rather  go  out  quick  and  painless  in  each 
other’s  arms?” 

“We’re  Catholic.  We  can’t  commit  suicide.  I  don’t 
want  to  hear  another  word  about  it.” 

“Fine.” 

Kevin  knew  he  wasn’t  going  to  change  her  mind 
this  time.  He  just  sat  quietly  next  to  her,  thinking  about 
what  she  said.  After  everything  he  had  been  taught  in 
church  and  Sunday  school,  he  realized  he  still  had  a  little 
bit  of  faith  left.  He  didn’t  really  want  to  commit  suicide 
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and  was  actually  relieved  that  Jenny  had  refused  to  even 
consider  it,  but  he  still  wanted  a  way  out. 

The  answer  popped  into  his  head  and  he  blurted  it 
out  without  thinking. 

“We  could  do  the  Reservoir  Dogs  ending.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  Jenny  asked.  “At 
the  end  of  Reservoir  Dogs,  they  all  kill  each  other.” 

“So,  you  want  to  kill  me?” 

“I  don’t  want  to,  but  it’s  the  only  way  for  us  to  go 
out  quick  and  easy.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  you  to  kill  me,  and  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  kill  you.” 

“Why  not?”  he  asked. 

“Killing  is  a  mortal  sin,”  she  answered. 

“Yes,  if  it’s  murder.  Not  if  it’s  self-defense.  Or  if 
its  out  of  mercy.  Was  it  a  sin  to  have  Ditka  put  to  sleep 
when  he  got  cancer?” 

“That  doesn’t  count.  Ditka  was  a  dog.  Killing  a  per¬ 
son  is  different.” 

“Yeah,  but  it’s  not  different.  He  was  suffering.  We 
had  to  choose  between  letting  him  live  a  short  and  pain¬ 
ful  life  or  letting  him  fall  asleep  and  rest  in  peace.  It  was 
the  right  choice  then,  and  it’s  the  right  choice  now.” 

Jenny  sat  quietly  for  a  few  minutes  and  thought 
about  what  Kevin  said.  She  didn’t  want  to  agree  with 
him,  but  what  he  said  made  sense. 

“How  would  we  do  it?”  she  asked. 

“I  put  a  gun  to  your  head.  You  put  one  to  my  head. 
We  countdown  from  five  to  one  and  both  pull  the  trig- 

w 

ger. 

“That  simple?” 

“Yeah,  it  is.” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Just  think  about  it.  Give  me  your  answer  in  the 
morning.” 


Jenny  looked  around  the  attic  for  the  attic  for  the 
food,  but  she  couldn’t  find  it. 

“Oh  no.  Kevin,  did  you  bring  the  food  back  with 
you?” 

“No.  I  thought  you  were  bringing  the  food  since 
you  were  the  one  who  carried  the  bag  of  food  to  the  ga¬ 
rage.” 

“I  must  have  forgotten  it  in  the  car.  And  I’m  get¬ 
ting  hungry.  We  have  to  go  get  it.” 

“Not  right  now.  We  have  to  wait  til  it  gets  dark.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  if  we  go  now  the  pack  that  we  heard  eat¬ 
ing  the  dog  might  see  us.” 

“They  won’t  see  us  if  we  move  fast.  Besides,  I  doubt 
they  know  how  to  break  into  our  house  to  get  us.” 

“That’s  what  you  think.” 

“What’s  that  supposed  to  mean?” 

“Nothing.  Forget  it.  Get  some  sleep  and  I’ll  wake 
you  up  when  it’s  time  to  get  the  food.” 

Kevin  let  jenny  sleep  for  about  four  hours.  He  fig¬ 
ured  the  coast  was  clear  since  it  had  been  more  than  an 
hour  since  he  heard  any  growls  from  outside. 

“Let’s  go  Jenny.  Stay  right  behind  me  and  don’t 
make  any  noise.” 

“Okay.  Should  I  bring  the  flashlight?” 

“No.  They  might  see  the  light.  We’ll  just  move 
slowly  so  we  don’t  bump  into  anything  or  fall  down  the 
stairs.” 

As  they  slowly  made  their  way  down  the  stairs  to¬ 
ward  the  garage,  Jenny  asked,  “Do  you  think  they’re  still 
out  there,  Kevin?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  heard  anything  outside  in  a 
while.  We  have  to  be  quiet  just  in  case.” 
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“Oh,  can  we  stop  in  the  bedroom?  I  want  to  get 
something” 

“No,  Jenny.  Were  just  gonna  get  the  food,  then  go 
right  back  to  the  attic.” 

“Whats  the  big  deal?  I  just  want  to  get  my  rosary 
out  of  my  jewelry  box.  Why  is  it  always  your  way  or  the 
highway?” 

“I  never  said  it  was  my  way  or  the  highway.  I’m  just 
trying  to  keep  you  safe.” 

“You’ve  been  telling  me  what  to  do  for  as  long  as 
I’ve  known  you.” 

“I  don’t  tell  you  what  to  do.  I  just  try  to  push  you  in 
the  right  direction.” 

“Yeah,  in  the  direction  of  whatever  you  want.” 

“That’s  not  true.  I’ve  always  tried  to  do  what  was 
best  for  both  of  us.” 

“Like  when  you  convinced  not  to  go  on  vacation 
with  my  parents  for  their  50th  anniversary?  Was  that  for 
both  of  us?” 

“Actually  it  was.  Do  you  remember  how  crazy  you 
were  getting  the  week  before  we  were  supposed  to  go  on 
the  trip?  I  thought  you  were  gonna  have  a  panic  attack.” 

“So?  How  does  me  freaking  out  make  it  okay  for 
you  to  bail  on  my  parents’  anniversary  to  play  golf?” 

“It  wasn’t  about  me  playing  golf.  I  told  you  that  I 
had  to  play  golf  with  my  boss  to  help  me  get  a  promo¬ 
tion,  but  I  just  said  that  because  I  knew  you  couldn’t 
handle  spending  an  entire  week  with  your  mom.” 

“So  you  lied  to  me?” 

“Yes,  I  lied  to  you.  I  tricked  you  into  spending  the 
weekend  at  a  country  club  and  getting  massages  and  fa¬ 
cials  while  I  played  golf,  so  you  wouldn’t  have  to  listen 
to  your  mother  nag  for  a  whole  week.  Please  forgive  me.” 

“Hey,  I  love  my  mother  and  I  wanted  to  be  with 
her  on  her  anniversary.” 


“Yeah,  but  you  didn’t  want  to  have  to  listen  to  her 
pester  you  about  when  we’re  finally  gonna  have  a  baby, 
or  when  we’re  gonna  move  back  to  Michigan,  or  go  on 
and  on  about  how  great  your  sister’s  life  is.” 

“How  thoughtful  of  you.  Thank  you  for  making 
such  an  important  decision  for  me.” 

“What  is  that,  sarcasm?  It  was  thoughtful  of  me. 
I  talked  you  out  of  going  on  that  trip  so  you  would  be 
able  to  tell  your  mom  that  we  weren’t  going  because  I’m 
a  selfish  asshole  who  would  rather  play  golf  than  spend 
time  with  the  family.  And  you  didn’t  have  to  mention 
that  you  were  freaking  out  over  the  thought  of  being 
trapped  in  an  RV  with  her.” 

“Well,  you’re  right  about  being  a  selfish  asshole.” 

“Yeah,  and  I  suppose  I  was  being  real  selfish  when 
I  convinced  you  to  change  your  major  to  Accounting 
from  Women’s  Studies.  I’m  sure  there  would  have  been 

tons  of  job  opportunities  for  a  scholar  of  Women’s  Stud- 

•  » 
les. 

“Would  you  just  stop  talking  and  go  get  the  food? 
I’m  going  to  the  bedroom  to  get  my  rosary.” 

“Whatever.  Just  don’t  make  any  noise.  I’ll  meet  you 
at  the  bedroom.” 

“Did  you  find  the  rosary?”  Kevin  asked. 

“Yes.  Did  you  get  the  food?” 

“Yeah,  and  I  heard  something  outside.  Did  you 
hear  anything?” 

“No.  What  do  you  think  it  was?” 

“I  think  it  was  the  monsters.” 

“They’re  not  monsters.  The  news  reports  said  the 
scientists  hadn’t  figured  out  what  they  were.” 

“You  can  keep  believing  the  news,  but  I  saw  them 
with  my  own  eyes.  They’re  monsters.” 

“When  did  you  see  them?” 
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“When  Pete  and  Andre  left  and  I  locked  the  door 
behind  them.  I  watched  through  the  peephole  of  the 
door  to  see  if  they  made  it  to  the  car.  I  saw  them  kill  Pete 
and  Andre.” 

“And  you  didn’t  tell  me?” 

“You  heard  the  screams.  You  knew  they  didn’t 
make  it.  I  didn’t  want  to  scare  you  with  the  details.” 

“What  did  they  look  like?” 

“They  were  big.  Pete’s  6’4  and  they  dwarfed  him. 
And  they’re  tough.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  I  saw  Andre  stab  one  in  the  chest  and 
it  didn’t  even  flinch.  Pete  hit  the  same  one  in  the  spine 
with  a  baseball  bat  and  it  didn’t  faze  him.  Andre  had  to 
stab  it  in  the  head  to  bring  it  down.” 

“And  that  killed  it?” 

“Yeah,  but  by  the  time  they  killed  that  one,  nine 
more  showed  up  from  out  of  nowhere.  I  wanted  to  look 
away,  but  I  couldn’t.  They  were  so  strong  they  tore  An¬ 
dre’s  arms  off  of  his  body.  That’s  why  we  can’t  let  them 
know  we’re  in  here.” 

“I  don’t  get  it.” 

“If  they  no  we’re  in  here,  a  deadbolt  lock  isn’t  gonna 
keep  them  out.  Anything  strong  enough  to  tear  a  man’s 
off  is  strong  enough  to  knock  down  a  door.  Now  do  you 
understand  why  I  was  so  adamant  about  leaving?” 

«x  » 

I  guess  so. 

“Come  on,  let’s  get  back  to  attic,  have  a  quick  din¬ 
ner,  and  go  to  sleep.  We  can  talk  in  the  morning.” 

“Okay.” 

They  woke  up  around  7  a.m.  Neither  of  them  got 
much  sleep.  Kevin  didn’t  ask  Jenny  for  her  decision.  He 
waited  for  her  to  bring  it  up. 

“I  heard  them  outside  last  night,”  Jenny  said.  “They 


were  just  kind  of  growling.” 

“I  heard  them  too.  It  sounded  like  there  was  a  big 

pack” 

“I  thought  about  it  all  night,  and  I  think  you’re 
right,”  she  said.  “I’m  in.” 

“Okay.  We’ll  do  it  after  breakfast.” 

They  had  a  feast  of  Ramen  noodles  and  ravioli. 
There  was  no  point  in  rationing  it  anymore.  They  didn’t 
say  much  during  breakfast,  but  they  each  made  a  last  re¬ 
quest.  Jenny  wanted  to  pray  the  Rosary  together.  Kevin 
just  wanted  one  last  kiss. 

They  finished  eating  and  got  their  requests  out  of 
the  way.  Kevin  loaded  both  guns  and  made  sure  each 
one  had  a  bullet  in  the  chamber  with  the  safety  turned 
off. 

“The  guns  are  ready,”  he  said.  “All  we  have  to  do  is 
pull  the  trigger.” 

“Where  do  I  point  it?”  she  asked. 

“I’ll  show  you.  Come  stand  in  front  of  me.” 

Kevin  pulled  her  hand,  already  holding  the  gun, 
under  his  chin.  He  put  his  gun  under  her  chin. 

“I  love  you,”  Kevin  said.  “I  want  you  to  know  that 
I’m  sorry  about  what  I  said  last  night.  I  didn’t  mean  it.” 

“It’s  okay.  I  know  you  just  want  what’s  best  for  me. 
And  I  love  you,  too.”  Jenny  said. 

“Close  your  eyes.  We’ll  count  down  from  five. 
Then  we’ll  both  pull  the  trigger.  Okay?” 

Jenny  hesitated.  She  had  started  crying.  It  took  a 
few  seconds,  but  she  eventually  answered,  “Okay.” 

They  started  the  countdown.  They  both  kept  their 
eyes  closed.  Their  voices  got  lower  as  they  approached 
one.  Jenny’s  hand  started  shaking,  but  she  kept  the  gun 
firmly  pressed  under  Kevin’s  chin.  They  reach  the  num¬ 
ber  one.  But  only  one  bullet  was  fired.  Only  one  body 
fell. 
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Kevin  opened  his  eyes  after  hearing  the  shot.  He 
looked  down  and  saw  Jenny’s  lifeless  body  on  the  floor. 
He  yelled  out,  “No!  How  could  you  do  this  to  me?!”  He 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  held  her  head  in  his  hands  and 
started  sobbing  uncontrollably.  He  kept  screaming  the 
same  sentence  over  and  over  again:  “We  were  supposed 
to  die  together!” 

Eventually,  he  stopped  screaming  and  crying.  He 
let  go  of  her  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  attic,  un¬ 
able  to  be  near  her.  He  couldn’t  even  look  at  her  any¬ 
more.  Kevin  sat  down  and  thought  about  what  he  was 
going  to  do  next.  He  thought  about  shooting  himself, 
or  taking  all  the  aspirin  like  he  wanted  to  do  in  the  first 
place.  But  he  kept  hearing  Jenny’s  voice  in  his  head  say¬ 
ing,  “We’re  Catholic.  We  can’t  commit  suicide.” 

He  found  himself  back  at  square  one.  Either  wait 
to  starve  or  freeze  to  death  in  the  attic,  or  walk  outside 
and  let  them  take  him.  He  was  still  terrified  of  being 
torn  apart,  but  he  didn’t  want  to  spend  one  more  minute 
in  the  attic,  especially  with  Jenny’s  body  in  there.  He  de¬ 
cided  a  few  moments  of  pain  was  better  than  spending 
days  waiting  to  starve  in  the  attic  next  to  Jenny’s  corpse. 

He  put  on  his  jacket  and  grabbed  his  gun  and  a 
knife.  He  figured  he  could  at  least  kill  a  few  of  them  be¬ 
fore  they  brought  him  down.  He  climbed  down  from  the 
attic  and  headed  outside.  He  walked  to  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  looked  around  but  he  didn’t  see  any  of  them. 
He  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  “Here  I  am.  Come  get 
me!”  He  waited  for  them,  but  they  didn’t  come. 

He  started  walking  around  the  neighborhood 
looking  for  them,  still  shouting,  “Come  get  me!”  Still, 
they  didn’t  come.  He  fired  a  single  shot  into  the  air, 
thinking  they  would  definitely  hear  that  and  come  run¬ 
ning.  They  didn’t. 

He  sat  down  on  the  hood  of  a  car  and  starting 


talking  out  loud  to  himself.  “I  don’t  believe  this.  They’re 
gone.  That  means  I  killed  my  wife  for  no  reason.  And 
that  means  I’m  going  to  hell  anyway.  So,  I  might  as  well 
just  kill  myself  too.  There  probably  isn’t  even  a  hell,...  or 
a  heaven,...  or  a  God.  So,  why  not?” 

He  had  almost  completely  convinced  himself  that 
heaven,  hell,  and  his  entire  religion  were  just  a  fairy  tale 
that  parents  tell  their  kids  to  make  them  behave  well. 
“Just  like  Santa  Claus,”  he  said. 

He  took  out  his  gun,  making  sure  there  was  a  bul¬ 
let  in  the  chamber  and  the  safety  was  off.  “Well,  I  guess 
I’ll  find  out  if  hell  is  real  or  not.”  He  pointed  the  gun 
under  his  chin,  and  then  closed  his  eyes.  But  just  before 
he  could  pull  the  trigger,  he  heard  them. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  turned  to  his  left.  There 
were  at  least  one  dozen  of  them  about  a  block  away, 
moving  toward  him.  He  lowered  the  gun  and  got  up 
off  the  car.  Only  eight  bullets  were  left  in  the  clip,  not 
enough  to  defend  himself  from  the  pack  that  was  clos¬ 
ing  in  on  him.  There  was  a  choice  to  make  and  less  than 
a  minute  to  make  it.  Either  kill  himself  and  risk  burning 
in  hell,  or  let  the  monsters  tear  the  flesh  from  his  bones 
and  maybe  go  to  heaven. 

“Fuck  it,”  he  said.  “How  bad  could  it  be?” 

§ 
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Kortnee  B.  Woodall 

A  Girl  With  Blue  Hair 

I  had  a  dream.  I  could  smell  the  ocean  water,  it 
was  so  vivid.  I  remember  I  kept  trying  to  look  down  at 
myself  but  each  time  I  would  see  nothing.  It  was  like  I 
was  invisible.  I  saw  the  sun.  It  was  leaving  me  and  the 
sky  was  a  hue  of  orange  and  dark  tan.  I’d  had  only  seen 
that  in  the  commercials  for  an  expensive  hot  vacation 
to  an  island.  Maybe  that’s  where  my  brain  got  that  im¬ 
age  from.  The  sand  felt  like  powdered  sugar  in  between 
my  toes,  but  when  I  looked  back,  I  never  saw  any  foot 
prints.  I  stood  there  for  a  while,  mesmerized  by  the  sun. 
I  probably  would  have  been  engulfed  by  the  sun  if  I  had 
stared  at  it  any  longer.  Feeling  the  wind  float  across  my 
body  heightened  my  senses.  I  was  quiet  and  still,  the 
type  of  still  I  can’t  ever  get  in  real  life  because  when  I  try 
my  thoughts  parade  my  mind  with  nonsense  until  I’m 
forced  to  create  noise  in  the  physical  just  to  escape  the 
party  in  my  head. 

Suddenly,  a  noise  came  and,  it  ruined  everything! 
It  crashed  right  into  my  dream.  I  was  sure  that  was  the 
end  of  my  rare  peaceful  dream.  I  would  wake  up  at 
any  moment.  I  heard  this  sound  from  a  distance.  It  got 
closer  and  closer.  Until  it  was  so  loud  I  could  gradually 
feel  myself  going  into  a  panic.  Then,  “BAM!”  This  tiny 
thing  dropped  right  in  front  of  me.  I  looked  down,  and 
saw  something  so  unworthy  of  such  a  dramatic  drawn 
out  sound,  it  was... it  was  a  pen.  A  red  ink  pen.  Weird. 
Well,  right  when  I  bent  down  to  pick  this  red  pen  up, 
“BOOM!”  A  hand  comes  out  of  nowhere  and  snatches 
it  up  before  I  can  palm  the  thing.  At  first,  I  was  pissed.  I 
mean  this  was  my  pen,  my  damn  dream  and  I  had  to  be 
the  one  that  destroyed  it  after  it  interrupted  the  most  re¬ 


laxing  experience  I’ve  had  in  years.  But  then  I  saw  her.  I 
saw  the  back  of  her,  walking  away  through  the  sand  with 
my  red  pen.  She  had  to  be  in  slow  motion  because  I  can’t 
seem  to  forget  any  part  of  her.  She  was  pale  yet  lumi¬ 
nous,  working  with  the  sun.  Her  strut  was  quick,  timed 
just  right,  each  bare  foot  alternating  at  the  same  pace  as 
if  her  lower  body  was  a  machine  but  her  hips  were  loose 
screws  making  each  step  as  elegant  and  original  as  the 
last.  The  white  dress  on  her  body  hugged  her  rear  defin¬ 
ing  every  curve.  The  calves  of  a  runner.  I  couldn’t  tell 
you  what  her  arms  looked  like,  she  must  have  had  them 
folded  in  front  of  her.  I  could  only  see  about  3  inches 
of  her  lower  back.  It  was  blocked  by  the  most  seductive 
hair  I  had  ever  seen.  Only  vitamin  consumption  could 
make  hair  so  shiny. 

At  one  point  I  saw  light  reflecting  off  of  her  head. 
A  waterfall  was  streaming  from  her  scalp,  with  the  wind 
it  moved  with  no  control  but  the  strands  fell  back  into 
position  gracefully  like  synchronized  swimmers.  As 
blue  as  the  sky,  it  had  to  be  real,  no  chemicals  could  ever 
create  such  astonishing  tent  like  that,  steaming  all  the 
way  to  the  root.  Blue  like  the  purest  island  water.  Blue 
like  Marg’s  hair  from  the  ‘Simpsons’.  Blue  like  blue. 

I  was  captivated.  Who  was  she?  She  must  have 
been  an  angel,  the  rebel  kind.  The  kind  that  God  only  al¬ 
lows  to  come  into  dreams  because  their  just  too  damned 
cool  to  be  seen  in  a  near-death  experience.  That  person’s 
soul  would  reach  out  for  the  light  after  seeing  something 
so  heavenly,  knowing  that  nothing  else  on  earth  could 
ever  satisfy.  I  needed  her  to  turn  around.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  calling  for  her. 

“HEY!!  COME  BACK,  COME  BACK,  COME 
BACK  HERE!!” 

The  more  I  tried  to  reach  her  the  less  I  could  move 
and  the  farther  away  she  was  from  me. 
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“Please.... come  back,”  I  said. 

“Come  back  who?  Who  are  you  talking  too?” 

My  sister  shook  me.  I  opened  one  eye  just  enough 
to  see  nothing  but  her  big  head  staring  me  down. 

“Mmmm  ”,  was  all  I  could  say,  I  was  still  entranced 
by  the  girl. 

“Hello??  Shell??  Answer  the  question!” 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  explain  but  she  cut  me  off 
before  vowels  came  out. 

“Whatever,  you  need  to  get  up  and  put  some 
clothes  on.  Practice  is  in  30  minutes.” 

I’ve  been  asking  my  sister  to  stop  trying  to  be  my 
personal  alarm  clock  since  we  began  doing  scheduled 
activities  but  listening  is  just  one  of  her  many  disabili¬ 
ties.  She  was  the  first  child  to  be  born.  I  was  born  25 
minutes  later.  While  I  was  making  my  way  through 
the  canals,  my  sister  was  sucking  right  on  the  nipples 
that  raised  us.  Sophee  has  always  been  good  at  multi¬ 
tasking,  like  Mother  like  daughter.  Sophee  was  the  first 
to  eat.  The  first  to  walk.  She  lost  her  baby  tooth  before 
me.  She  learned  how  to  ride  her  bike  without  steering 
wheels,  right  when  I  learned  how  to  ride  a  bike  with 
them.  Sophee  got  her  period  before  I  did.  She  even  had 
her  first  kiss  before  me,  even  though  it  was  from  booger 
Brandyn  in  the  4th  grade  and  she  didn’t  really  kiss  him, 
he  kissed  her.  She  punched  him  right  in  the  mouth  after 
that. 

“I  told  you  to  stop  waking  me  up!” 

“If  I  didn’t  you’d  still  be  sleep,”  she  said.  “I  bet  you 
were  having  a  wet  dream.  That’s  the  only  time  I  talk  in 
my  sleep.” 

“No,  I  wasn’t.” 

“Then,  what  was  it  about?” 

“It,”  I  said.  “I  can’t  really  remember.  I  have  to  take 
a  shower.” 


I  wanted  to  tell  her  but  this  dream  felt  sacred  to 
me.  I  didn’t  want  to  give  it  away. 

We  arrived  for  our  piano  lesson  at  around  nine  in 
the  morning.  I  was  groggy,  still  in  a  trance.  All  I  could 
think  about  was  the  girl  with  blue  hair.  Sophee  on  the 
other  hand,  was  bright  eyed  and  beaming  with  energy, 
ready  to  get  attention  in  any  way  she  could.  Immediate¬ 
ly,  right  after  we  walk  through  the  door,  she  took  a  seat 
onto  the  stool  in  front  of  the  piano,  only  to  play  none 
other  than  ‘Moonlight  Sonata’  by  Beethoven.  I  sat  in  the 
back  and  took  a  set  on  my  stool  and  waited.  While  ev¬ 
eryone  else  stopped  what  they  were  doing,  turned  their 
heads  and  watched  her  grand  entrance.  This  was  no  dif¬ 
ferent  than  any  other  Saturday.  Each  week  she  learns  a 
new  composition.  Before  class  begins,  she  sits  down  at 
the  piano.  She  never  says  a  word  to  anyone,  doesn’t  even 
bother  to  make  eye  contact.  She  just  plays,  through  all 
the  talking,  the  laughter,  her  talent  silences  the  room. 
Every  note  flowing  elegantly  in  sync.  Her  fingers  grace¬ 
fully  caress  the  keyboard,  as  if  she  had  been  practicing 
for  years. 

When  it’s  over,  she  slowly  looks  up  from  the  keys. 
There’s  a  pause  in  the  air,  like  everyone  needs  reassur¬ 
ance  that  she’s  done,  that  she  doesn’t  have  anything  left. 
She  feels  them  watching  her.  I  feel  them  watching  her. 
Then  when  she’s  ready  for  the  compliments  and  the  clap¬ 
ping  and  the  jealous  glares,  that  turn  confidence  into  ar¬ 
rogance,  from  students  that  wish  they  were  as  good  as 
her,  she  turns  to  the  audience  with  a  half-  smile  as  if  she 
wasn’t  aware  she  had  one  in  the  first  place,  pushes  the 
stool  back  and  stands  up.  Roaring,  they  cheer,  crowding 
her  with  adoring  eyes. 

“Oooo,  how  delightful  Ms.Sophee,”  Mrs.Durbin, 
our  piano  coach  said,  while  attempting  to  break  up  the 
crowd.  “But  we  must  move  on.” 
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She  always  uses  the  word  ‘delightful’  when  com¬ 
menting  on  Sophee’s  repeated  morning  impromptu  per¬ 
formances.  She  hates  it,  just  as  much  as  I  do. 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Durbin.  I  try  my  best,”  Sophee 

said. 

“I’ll  bet  you  do,”  Mrs.  Durbin  said.  “Well,  while 
were  doing  compositions,  Shelly  play  something  for  us. 
Your  sister’s  talent  runs  through  your  veins  as  well.  I 
know  you  have  something  up  your  sleeve.” 

I  was  silent.  I  wasn’t  ready.  I  was  used  to  coming 
in  each  week,  sitting  off  to  the  side,  pressing  the  keys  I 
was  told  to  press.  I  had  never  done  a  composition  on  my 
own  in  front  of  the  other  students  before.  This  was  all 
Sophee’s  fault.  Why  does  she  always  have  to  be  a  show 
off?  I  couldn’t  play  like  that.  My  heart  began  to  send  vi¬ 
brations  throughout  my  entire  body,  with  each  breath  I 
took,  it  pumped  double  time.  It  was  all  I  could  hear. 

“Shelly?”  Mrs.Durbin  said. 

“Me  and  Shell  don’t  practice  together.  She  doesn’t 
want  to  do  it.  I  mean,  I  spend  five  hours  a  day  on  the 
piano.  Shell  only  does  like  a  half  hour,”  Sophee  said. 
“Right  Shell?” 

Everyone  stared  in  my  direction,  with  their  beady 
little  eyes.  Ready  to  compare  and  contrast  every  move  I 
made  to  hers.  I  panicked,  frantically  I  searched  for  the 
nearest  exit  door.  It  was  20  feet  away,  there  was  no  way  I 
could  have  made  it  to  the  door  without  ramming  into  at 
least  three  people.  Nope,  that  would  be  too  embarrass¬ 
ing.  Then  I  thought  about  possibly  faking  a  seizure,  but 
that  was  too  much  of  a  commitment. 

“Shelly?!”  Mrs.Durbin  said  loudly,  catching  my  at¬ 
tention. 

“Huh.”  I  said,  snapping  out  of  my  trance. 

“Will  you  play  something  for  us?” 

I  don’t  know  why  I  said,  “Yes,”  but  I  had  to  try.  I 


faced  my  body  towards  the  piano,  and  stared  at  the  keys. 
For  a  moment  I  was  blank,  unsure  of  where  to  start,  so 
I  closed  my  eyes  and  placed  my  index  finger  on  the  first 
key  I  touched.  That’s  when  I  saw  her  again,  the  girl  from 
my  dream.  Her  sultry  blue  hair,  flowing  down  to  her 
waist.  An  image  so  clear  like  20/20  vision.  So  clear,  and 
then  it  hit  me!  I  pressed  that  key  down  so  hard,  I  know 
the  violinist  next  door  heard  it.  Truthfully,  I  wasn’t  sure 
what  I  was  playing  for  the  first  minute.  My  nerves  took 
all  control  over  me,  only  moving  off  of  pure  adrenaline, 
my  heart  drowned  out  the  sound.  My  hands  glided  over 
the  keyboard  like  never  before.  I  was  doing  it!  My  fin¬ 
gers  had  a  mind  of  their  own,  separated  taking  on  their 
own  individual  roles,  they  were  taking  me  places  even 
Sophee  couldn’t  go.  I  knew  I  had  proved  everybody 
wrong  with  every  note  I  played.  So  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  see  myself  in  action.  My  heart  slowed  down  and  my 
hearing  came  back  to  me.  Then  that’s  when  I  heard  it. 
The  giggles  and  the  chatting.  I  realized  then  that  I  had 
been  playing  ‘Twinkle  Twinkle  Little  Star’  the  whole 
time.  It  was  the  ultimate  demise. 

“Shell,  I  learned  that  in  like  3rd  grade.  Please  don’t 
tell  me  that’s  what’s  hiding  up  your  sleeve,”  Sophee  said, 
announcing  it  to  the  whole  class. 

“Sophee,  you  should  be  supporting  your  sister,” 
Mrs  Durbin  said  and  then  directs  the  conversation  to 
me.  “Although,  that  was  a  beautiful  rendition  of  ‘Twin¬ 
kle  Twinkle  Little  Star’,  that’s  a  beginners  composition.  I 
know  you  can  do  more.  You  should  practice  more  with 
your  sister.  She  has  a  lot  of  variety  that  could  really  ben¬ 
efit  you  in  this  class.” 

Embarrassed  doesn’t  even  describe  how  I  felt.  I 
hated  being  a  twin.  I  wished  I’d  never  even  had  a  sister. 
I  was  tired  of  people  seeing  Sophee  when  they  saw  me. 
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I  lived  my  whole  life  like  that  and  that  day  would  be  the 
last  time  anyone  ever  compared  me  to  her  again.  While 
I  thought  of  a  plan,  something  hit  my  shoe.  It  was  a  red 
pen. 

“Sorry  about  that!  Can  you  hand  that  to  me?” 

I  looked  over  and  saw  it  was  Mark.  “Sure,”  I  picked 
the  pen  up  and  handed  it  to  him.  “Here  you  go,”  I  said. 
He  had  been  sitting  right  next  to  me  the  whole  time.  I 
noticed  that  he  had  marked  up  his  music  sheet  with  red 
ink.  “You  know,  Mrs.Durbin  takes  points  off  for  using 
red  ink  on  her  music  sheets?” 

“I  know.  It  just  helps  me  see  better,”  Mark  said.  “I 
usually  try  to  ace  her  quizzes  to  make  up  for  it.” 

“Oh,”  I  said,  looking  away  as  if  to  end  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

Mark  had  been  Sophees  crush  ever  since  our  first 
day  of  piano.  He  plays  just  as  good  as  Sophee.  She  told 
me  that  she  practices  for  long  hours  just  to  impress 
Mark.  Though  he  never  really  pays  much  attention  to 
her,  as  many  conversations  as  she  starts  with  him.  He’s 
the  only  guy  Sophee  can’t  get,  which  has  made  her  go 
crazy  over  him.  Apparently,  she’s  fallen  in  love  with  him. 

“You  okay?”  Mark  said. 

“Yeah,”  I  said.  “Just  ready  to  go  home.” 

“I’m  sorry,  you  had  to  hear  those  idiots  laughing  at 
you.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  original,”  he  said,  attempting 
to  make  me  feel  better  about  my  lack  of  talent. 

“Thank  you.” 

“Hey!  If  you  ever  want  to  learn  some  new  compo¬ 
sitions,  I  could  help  you  out  anytime.”  He  leans  over  and 
writes  his  number  on  my  music  sheet. 

I  looked  at  him.  “I’ll  see,”  I  said. 

Later  that  night,  I  lay  in  my  bed,  gazing  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  I  knew  what  I  had  to  do.  It  would  be  the  only  way 
I  could  ever  separate  myself  from  my  sister.  I  knew  I’d 


never  be  better  than  her  at  piano  or  academics  or  mak¬ 
ing  friends  but  I  knew  one  thing  for  sure.  I  definitely 
didn’t  have  to  look  like  her.  I  would  dye  my  hair  blue. 
I  knew  why  that  dream  came  to  me.  God  clearly  put  a 
blue  headed  faceless  angel  in  my  dream  for  a  reason.  The 
girl  in  the  dream  was  me.  I  finally  understood.  Nobody 
would  ever  confuse  me  for  Sophee  ever  again.  They 
would  never  compare  me  to  her  because  someone  with 
blue  hair  isn’t  like  anyone.  Their  just  themselves.  It  was 
the  perfect  plan.  I  was  just  disappointed  it  took  me  fif¬ 
teen  years  to  figure  it  out.  I  pulled  out  my  diary,  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  me  sane  in  my  world.  I  wrote  down  ev¬ 
ery  detail  of  my  dream.  Then  I  wrote  down  the  best  idea 
I’d  ever  come  up  with,  my  blue  hair.  I  would  dye  it,  next 
Friday.  The  night  before  piano  practice  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  I’d  show  up  with  the  best  hairstyle  in  class.  Nobody 
would  even  notice  Sophee  and  her  stupid  routine  grand 
entrance  would  be  a  flop.  They’d  all  be  too  busy,  asking 
me  questions  about  my  hair.  I’d  never  have  to  live  under 
Sophees  shadow  again. 

Right  when  I  finished  transcribing  my  vision  onto 
paper,  the  door  swung  open.  It  was  Sophee.  Promptly,  I 
pushed  my  diary  under  my  pillow  and  acted  as  though 
I  was  day  dreaming. 

“What  are  you  doing,”  she  said,  slowly. 

“Just  thinking.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  as  if  she  had  more  to  say.  “I  saw  you 
talking  to  Mark  earlier.” 

“Yeah,  I  was.”  I  said. 

“About  what?” 

“Nothing  much.  He  was  just  trying  to  make  me 

feel  better  about  those  people  laughing  at  me  earlier. . 

told  me  he’d  offer  me  some  lessons  if  I  wanted.” 

“Offer  you  lessons?”  She  said. 

“Yeah,”  I  said.  Immediately,  I  felt  tension  in  the  air. 
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I  could  tell  she  didn’t  like  that.  I  knew  she  was  going  to 
make  it  known. 

“He  feels  sorry  for  you.  Embarrassing  yourself  like 
that.  Probably  thought  it  was  pitiful,  if  I  were  you,  I’d  tell 
him  off  for  trying  to  make  you  look  stupid.” 

I  didn’t  reply  to  her. 

“Well,  Mom  cooked  chicken  alfredo.  Your  favor¬ 
ite,”  she  said. 

We  stared  at  each  other  for  a  second.  Speaking, 
without  saying  words.  I  wasn’t  sure  what  was  said.  I  just 
know  we  hadn’t  had  twin  silence  like  that  since  our  last 
fight.  I  looked  away  and  got  up  to  go  downstairs.  I  ate 
dinner  in  the  kitchen,  alone  that  night. 

On  Thursday  morning,  I  woke  up  to  a  raging  head¬ 
ache.  Something  seemed  off.  I  walked  out  of  my  room 
towards  the  bathroom,  in  search  of  a  few  Tylenol  pills.  I 
turned  the  knob  but  it  was  locked. 

“Open  the  door!”  I  said,  knocking  fiercely. 

“Give  me  a  second.”  It  was  my  sister. 

I  waited  a  second.  “Come  on!  I  need  some  Tyle¬ 
nol!” 

“Just  wait,  okay!”  she  said 

I  wasn’t  in  the  mood  for  waiting.  I  needed  my 
medicine  then  and  there.  “Seriously,  if  you  don’t  open 
the  door  right  now,  I  will  kick  it  down!”  I  prepared  my 
right  leg  for  the  operation. 

“Ok.  Ok.  Im  done!”  she  said. 

Sophee  swung  open  the  door  with  a  flat  iron  in  her 
right  hand,  with  blue  hair  on  her  head.  An  apocalypse 
couldn’t  have  prepared  me  for  that. 

“You  like  it?  I  did  last  night  while  you  were  sleep¬ 
ing,”  she  said,  expecting  me  to  agree  with  her  even 
though  she  saw  that  I  was  livid. 

“Why?”  I  said. 

“Why,  what?” 


“Why  would  you  dye  your  hair  blue  of  all  colors?” 
I  said,  as  calmly  as  possible. 

“I’ve  always  liked  the  color  blue.  You  know  that,” 
she  said,  staring  directly  into  my  eyes. 

I  turned  and  walked  away  from  her,  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word.  She  knew  I  knew  what  she  had  done.  I  also 
knew  that  she  would  never  admit  to  sneaking  in  my  dia¬ 
ry.  I  wasn’t  angry.  I  wasn’t  disappointed.  I  simply  picked 
up  the  phone. 

“Hey,  Mark!”  I  said.  “Now  that  I  think  about  it,  I’d 
love  to  take  lessons  from  you.  Are  you  free  tonight?” 
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The  Memory  Room 

They  moved  into  their  new  house  on  Forest  Av¬ 
enue  that  fall.  Etienne  marveled  at  how  the  tall  beautiful 
trees  lined  the  block  and  provided  a  natural  ambience  as 
they  overhung  all  of  the  houses  each  in  their  own  way. 
The  triangular  rooflines  of  the  colonial  and  Cape  Cod 
houses  provided  a  serene  architecture.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  gave  Etienne  a  sense  of  tranquility.  He  loved  how 
the  sun  shone  through  the  looming  trees.  He  had  always 
imagined  living  in  an  old  colonial  house  with  large  win¬ 
dows  on  every  wall  of  the  house.  It  was  the  ideal  place 
for  them  to  raise  their  son. 

He  imagined  his  son  having  magical  adventures  all 
throughout  the  large  house.  His  son  would  explore  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  many  rooms  in  the  house.  Eti¬ 
enne  envisioned  his  son  reading  a  book  and  or  playing 
with  his  toys  as  the  sun  beams  from  the  large  windows 
enveloped  him,  just  as  they  did  when  he  was  a  child. 
Etienne’s  ideal  home  came  from  his  own  experiences  as 
a  child.  He  wanted  his  son  Sam  to  live  with  the  same 
kind  of  magic  he  did  as  a  child.  Etienne  had  grown  into 
a  man  and  faced  the  ups  and  downs  of  being  an  adult 
but  he  always  longed  for  the  innocence  and  magic  of  his 
childhood.  He  missed  it  every  day.  He  was  thrilled  that 
he  could  relive  this  magic  vicariously  through  his  own 
son  but  he  remained  sentimental  about  his  own  past. 
He  reveled  in  the  simple  excitement  a  child  has  over  the 
simplest  of  things.  He  missed  the  innocence. 

Etienne  and  his  family  finally  settled  in.  The  last 
box  had  been  unpacked.  He  stood  by  the  window  in  his 
kitchen  looking  out  to  his  yard.  The  yard  won  him  over 


just  as  much  as  the  house.  The  half-acre  yard  provided 
plenty  of  room  for  his  son  to  play  or  for  his  dog  to  run 
around  freely.  The  back  edge  of  the  yard,  farthest  from 
the  house,  was  a  knoll  of  grass  and  oak  trees.  Etienne 
loved  oak  trees  especially  in  the  fall  when  the  lawn  be¬ 
came  blanketed  by  its  large  brown  leaves.  Etienne  had 
noticed  that  the  grass  was  long  and  the  leaves  were 
abundant.  The  yard  work  had  to  be  done  before  the  on¬ 
set  of  winter.  Etienne  found  that  he  was  excited  about 
the  seemingly  mundane  task  that  most  people  dread. 
The  responsibility  of  being  a  homeowner  had  given  him 
a  sense  of  worth  and  self-importance. 

Etienne  pulled  out  his  new  shiny  red  lawnmow- 
er  from  the  garage  and  methodically  mowed  his  lawn. 
He  walked  back  and  forth  from  the  house  to  the  knoll 
carving  perfectly  straight  lanes  of  grass  parallel  to  one 
another.  He  mowed  all  of  the  way  up  to  the  garage.  He 
noticed  that  there  was  a  large  section  of  grass  behind 
the  garage  that  he  had  not  seen  previously.  He  began  to 
mow  the  section  of  grass  when  he  saw  something  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  turned  to  look  and  noticed  a 
patch  of  grass  that  was  rectangular  in  shape.  The  color 
of  the  grass  within  the  shape  was  much  greener  than  the 
grass  around  it.  It  was  perfectly  symmetrical. 

Thats  odd  he  thought.  He  inspected  its  outer  edges 
as  he  inched  closer  to  it.  He  couldn’t  figure  it  out.  He 
took  the  next  logical  step  and  proceeded  to  walk  on 
the  strange  patch.  As  he  put  the  weight  of  his  body  on 
the  section,  he  noticed  that  it  sagged  significantly.  He 
bounced  up  and  down  on  it.  Something  is  under  here. 
His  curiosity  took  over.  I've  got  to  figure  this  out.  Etienne 
raced  to  the  garage  to  get  a  shovel.  He  grabbed  his  spade 
and  flat-head  shovel  and  ran  back  to  the  mystery  patch. 

He  dug  with  quiet  determination  into  the  earth 
with  the  square  edge  of  his  shovel.  He  methodically 
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removed  all  of  the  sod  from  the  spot  placing  it  to  the 
side  in  a  neat  pile.  When  he  finished,  he  flipped  over  the 
shovel,  with  the  rusty  square  head  of  the  shovel  facing 
up,  and  tapped  on  the  area  where  the  sod  was.  He  heard 
a  solid  thud,  one  that  he  had  heard  when  knocking  on 
doors.  He  thought  to  himself  that  has  to  be  a  door.  He 
slowly  removed  all  of  the  dirt  and  swept  away  any  rem¬ 
nants  of  earth  and  looked  at  what  was  before  him  with 
hesitation. 

The  dirt  and  the  grass  had  been  hiding  two  cellar 
doors  made  of  oak  planking  consisting  of  ten  inch  wide 
sections.  Each  door  had  an  old,  solid,  brass  handle  on 
their  inside  edge.  Etienne  looked  at  the  two  doors  and 
tried  to  come  up  with  a  rational  explanation  as  to  what 
could  be  beneath  them.  His  curiosity  overwhelmed  him. 
He  grabbed  at  the  handles  with  brown  gloved  hands  and 
threw  open  the  doors  with  each  door  opening  opposite 
each  other.  He  looked  down  and  saw  a  dusty  staircase 
that  led  about  seven  feet  underground.  Maybe  its  an  old 
bomb  shelter.  As  he  slowly  walked  down  the  stairs  his 
anxiety  levels  climbed,  I  hope  I  can  get  back  out. 

As  he  got  to  the  bottom,  he  looked  straight  ahead 
and  noticed  a  dark  and  narrow  corridor.  He  could  not 
tell  how  far  it  went  as  it  was  too  dark  to  see.  He  grabbed 
the  flashlight  that  he  had  kept  on  his  belt  and  shone  it 
into  the  corridor  but  it  didn’t  help  all  that  much  as  the 
sunlight  coming  in  from  above  drowned  out  his  flash¬ 
light.  He  turned  to  his  right  and  noticed  a  handle  on  the 
wall.  He  immediately  recognized  it  as  a  circuit  breaker 
that  they  used  in  the  old  days  before  fuses  and  switches. 
He  grabbed  the  handle  and  pushed  up  on  it  until  it  was 
flat  against  the  wall.  A  flurry  of  light  appeared  before 
him  as  the  short  corridor  was  now  lit  up.  The  walls  had 
been  made  of  cinder  blocks  and  the  ceiling  had  been 
made  of  concrete.  This  amazed  Etienne.  He  couldn’t  be¬ 


lieve  that  this  was  actually  here.  Etienne  saw  a  door  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  on  the  right.  He  walked  carefully 
to  the  door.  The  dark  stained  door  had  a  tarnished  brass 
knob  with  a  hole  for  a  skeleton  key  underneath.  A  sud¬ 
den  image  of  the  bedroom  door  of  the  house  he  grew  up 
in  flashed  in  his  head. 

He  turned  the  dusty  old  knob  and  pushed  the  door 
open.  What  he  saw  took  him  by  surprise.  The  walls  on 
either  side  contained  large  glass  cases  filled  with  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys,  each  one  lit  up  by  its  own  light  bulb  like  a 
museum  exhibit.  A  lone  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
faced  the  blank,  white  back  wall.  Strange,  he  thought, 
maybe  this  was  a  playhouse  for  a  kid  who  lived  here  be¬ 
fore,  pretty  cool.  As  he  walked  in  closer  to  get  a  better 
look,  Etienne  finally  realized  what  he  was  seeing  and 
recoiled  with  shock  and  amazement.  The  toys  on  the 
shelves  were  toys  from  his  childhood,  his  actual  toys. 
He  couldn’t  believe  it.  How  did  they  get  here ? 

He  looked  at  each  toy  one  by  one,  noticing  the 
little  details  that  let  him  know  that  they  were  his.  He 
never  forgot  those  toys;  they  were  etched  in  his  brain. 
On  the  wall  to  the  left,  was  his  old  Hotwheels  collection. 
He  remembered  the  white  beach  patrol  pick-up  trucks, 
with  one  of  them  missing  a  roll  cage  because  he  took 
if  off,  the  blue  and  white  Shelby  Cobra  with  the  white 
raised  lettered  tires,  the  red  Lincoln  Continental  with 
the  white  top  that  he  pretended  was  a  company  car,  the 
Firebird  with  the  bent  tires,  and  all  the  fire  trucks.  He 
gazed  around  to  the  right  wall  and  saw  his  Lego  collec¬ 
tion.  The  big  red  fire  station  that  he  loved  to  build,  tear 
down,  and  rebuild.  The  airport,  which  seemed  giant  at 
the  time,  and  the  construction  crane  he  used  to  build 
all  of  his  Lego  creations.  He  saw  the  car  with  retractable 
wings  that  he  had  made  from  various  leftover  Legos. 
He  saw  the  old  tattered  cardboard  box  filled  with  wood 
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building  blocks,  each  little  two-by-four  dirty  with  cray¬ 
on  drawings  on  them.  On  another  shelf,  he  saw  the  old 
Charlie  Brown  jigsaw  puzzles  that  he  liked  to  do  over 
and  over  again.  He  remembered  the  one  puzzle  with  the 
pieced  missing  in  the  lower,  right  corner.  How  the  hell 
did  all  of  this  get  here? 

The  subtle  ambience  of  the  museum  lighting 
soothed  him.  Am  I  seeing  things?  He  had  to  touch  one 
of  the  toys  to  see  if  they  were  real.  He  slid  the  glass  door 
open  which  rumbled  as  he  was  hit  with  the  smell  of  his 
old  house.  The  stale  cigarette  smoke  mixed  with  clean¬ 
ing  solution  was  an  unmistakable  odor.  Etienne  grabbed 
the  Shelby  Cobra  hot  wheels  car  and  placed  it  in  his 
hand.  As  he  was  gazing  at  the  car,  a  moving  image  flick¬ 
ered  on  the  blank  back  wall.  Etienne  turned  to  look  at  it. 
Like  an  old  home  movie,  his  memories  were  coming  to 
life  right  in  front  of  him. 

On  the  wall,  he  saw  himself  as  a  child,  sitting  in  the 
corridor  between  his  room  and  his  parents’  room  play¬ 
ing  with  the  Shelby  Cobra.  The  old  Chinese  rug  that  lay 
in  the  hallway  was  his  make-believe  neighborhood.  The 
three  inch  borders  of  the  multi-color  Chinese  rug  were 
the  streets  and  the  entire  rectangular  shaped  rug  was  a 
city  block  in  this  Etiennes  mind  as  a  child.  He  chose 
a  small  square  plot  of  rug  for  his  home  and  down  the 
“road”  was  his  buddy’s  house.  He  saw  little  Etienne  leav¬ 
ing  his  house  to  go  to  the  fire  station  where  he  worked 
which  was  under  the  desk  just  outside  the  hallway.  Eti¬ 
enne  watched  in  awe  as  the  images  continued  to  flicker 
in  front  of  him.  A  smile  and  a  tear  rolled  down  his  face 
as  he  watched.  He  placed  the  car  back  into  the  case  and 
the  movie  on  the  wall  slowly  faded.  He  closed  the  slid¬ 
ing  glass  door,  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  back  up 
above  ground.  He  closed  the  two  cellar  doors  and  stood 
speechless.  He  had  to  walk  away  to  think  about  it. 


“This  can’t  be  real,”  he  spoke  out  loud.  He  finished 
the  lawn  trying  to  clear  his  head  and  get  some  perspec¬ 
tive,  but  he  couldn’t.  Etienne  had  to  go  down  to  the  room 
and  experience  this  again  to  see  if  it  was  real.  He  walked 
back  down  and  into  the  room.  He  looked  around  to  see 
which  toy  he  wanted  to  touch  next.  He  was  hoping  the 
same  thing  would  happen  again. 

When  he  chose  the  Charlie  Brown  jigsaw  puzzle 
from  the  glass  case,  the  images  began  to  appear  again 
on  the  blank  wall.  Etienne  slowly  sat  in  the  chair  as  was 
entranced  in  the  memory  being  shown  before  him. 

Ten  year  old  Etienne  was  sitting  at  the  oval  table  in 
the  dining  room  with  a  stack  of  jigsaw  puzzles  just  above 
the  one  he  was  assembling,  his  puzzle  pieces  spread  out 
before  him.  Etienne  was  facing  a  window  with  the  front 
door  to  the  right,  and  he  liked  how  the  sunlight  shone 
through  the  window  and  onto  the  table  as  did  his  puz¬ 
zle.  I  always  found  the  corners  first,  then  I  put  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  puzzle  together,  he  reminisced  as  the  detail  of 
this  thought  came  to  life  before  him  on  the  wall.  Little 
Etienne  continued  to  assemble  the  puzzle  as  his  older 
counterpart  watched  and  remembered  how  doing  the 
puzzles  entertained  him  for  long  periods  of  time  when 
he  was  alone.  He  smiled  as  he  placed  the  jigsaw  puzzle 
box  back  into  the  glass  case  and  the  image  disappeared 
from  the  wall. 

Etienne  was  overjoyed  with  the  discovery  of  this 
“memory  room”  as  he  now  called  it.  He  wondered  if  he 
should  tell  his  wife  and  son  about  it.  He  worried  that 
keeping  it  a  secret  might  tarnish  the  magical  discovery. 
He  knew  he  had  to  tell  them. 

His  wife  and  his  son  pulled  up  into  the  driveway. 
Etienne  rushed  over  to  greet  them,  running  across  the 
newly  mulched  grass,  around  the  side  of  the  garage. 
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“Hey  guys”  Etienne  said 

His  wife  and  son  greeted  him,  “Hi  honey”  “Hi 
daddy!” 

“You’ll  never  believe  what  I  found  in  the  back  yard” 

They  followed  him  back  behind  the  garage  to  the 
cellar  doors  and  Etienne  led  them  down  to  the  room. 
They  both  looked  puzzled  as  Etienne  explained  it  to 
them.  He  had  to  show  them.  He  slid  open  the  glass  door 
and  grabbed  the  old  shredded  Nerf  football  and  the  im¬ 
ages  once  again  shown  on  the  wall.  They  all  watched  in 
awe,  as  twelve  year  old  Etienne  played  catch  in  the  back¬ 
yard  with  his  friend  Jimmy.  Etienne  remembered  how 
they  would  play  until  his  shoulders  hurt  into  the  night. 
He  loved  the  simple  game  of  catch  and  looked  forward 
to  playing  it  with  his  own  son.  He  placed  the  football 
back  on  the  shelf  and  looked  at  his  wife  and  son. 

“Wow!  That’s  neato  daddy!”  his  seven  year  old  pro¬ 
claimed. 

As  Etienne  and  his  wife  tried  to  come  up  with  ra¬ 
tional  explanations  for  the  room,  little  Sam  walked  back 
and  forth  along  the  glass  cases  looking  at  each  toy.  He 
approached  the  Hot  Wheels  cars  and  noticed  the  Shelby 
Cobra.  He  slid  open  the  glass  window  and  grabbed  the 
car  and  brought  it  to  the  floor  to  play  with.  Etienne  no¬ 
ticed  this  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  turned  to  see 
what  Sam  was  playing  with. 

He  calmly  chastised  him,  “Be  careful  with  those, 
those  are  very  old,”  He  wasn’t  sure  if  he  wanted  Sam 
to  be  playing  with  them  as  they  were  not  just  merely 
toys  but  memory  portals.  Just  as  he  was  contemplating 
this  thought,  new  images  began  to  appear  on  the  white 
wall.  The  image  was  fuzzy  and  flickering  before  finally 
clearing.  I’m  not  touching  them,  how  can  this  be  work¬ 
ing?  Suddenly,  it  was  clear  what  the  images  were.  It  was 
Sam  playing  with  the  car  on  the  floor  of  the  memory 


room.  Sam  sat  oblivious  on  the  floor  not  even  noticing. 
He  was  racing  the  car  around  in  circles  on  the  Chinese 
rug  in  the  room.  “VVvwroom,  vroom,  “  Sammy  said 
as  he  mimicked  the  sound  of  car  just  as  Etienne  used 
to.  Etienne  and  his  wife  watched  the  mirror  like  images 
of  their  sun  on  the  wall.  Etienne  couldn’t  believe  it.  But 
then  it  all  became  clear.  His  son  was  creating  his  own 
memories.  Sam  was  creating  his  life  story  as  he  sat  there 
on  that  cold  floor.  Sam  looked  up  at  the  wall  in  childlike 
wonder 

“Hey  mommy  and  daddy,  that’s  me!” 

Etienne  stood  and  watched  his  son’s  reaction  when 
out  of  nowhere  a  voice  could  be  heard. 

Etienne  Etienne 

He  looked  around  the  room  to  see  where  the  voice 
was  coming  from. 

“Etienne!” 

He  awoke  with  a  startle.  The  images  of  the  world 
he  was  just  in  being  sucked  away  in  a  forceful  flash.  He 
looked  around  and  found  himself  lying  on  the  couch  in 
the  family  room.  His  clothes,  still  dirty,  reeked  of  the 
smell  of  freshly  cut  grass  and  gasoline. 

“Dinner  is  ready,”  his  wife  called. 

Sam  ran  into  the  room  and  jumped  onto  his  dad’s 
lap. 

“Wake  up,  daddy,”  Sam  said. 

“Can  we  play  catch  after  dinner?”  Sam  asked. 

“Absolutely!”  Etienne  proclaimed. 

He  was  only  half  awake.  He  sat  up  and  thought 
about  the  intense  dream  he  had  just  had.  He  wished  he 
could  go  back  to  the  dream  world  whenever  he  wanted. 
It  would  be  excellent  escape  for  him.  He,  then,  real¬ 
ized  that  the  “memory  room”  was  real.  His  mind  was 
the  memory  room.  It  had  always  been  there.  He  real¬ 
ized  that  even  though  he  missed  being  a  child,  he  could 
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now  recreate  those  same  memories  with  his  own  son. 
He  would  create  a  “memory  room”  for  his  own  son,  full 
of  good  memories,  that  Sam  could  look  back  and  remi¬ 
nisce  and  dream  about  them  just  as  he  did. 

§ 
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Belinda  Sebenste 

Liar 

I  stayed  in  my  spot  on  the  nursing  home  roof 
long  after  my  fourth  cigarette  had  been  worn  down  to 
the  stub  of  its  filter,  avoiding  the  chaos  in  my  mothers 
room  for  as  long  as  possible.  Eventually,  my  brother 
Mark  appeared  in  the  doorway  behind  me,  his  expen¬ 
sive  suit  covered  in  bits  and  pieces  of  today’s  lunch  spe¬ 
cial.  “You  may  as  well  come  back  down,  Susie,”  he  said 
as  he  flicked  a  green  bean  off  of  his  sleeve.  “She’s  finally 
run  out  of  things  to  throw.”  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that 
I  wasn’t  afraid  of  the  things  themselves,  that  I  could 
handle  a  cup  of  creamed  corn  to  the  face  if  I  had  to.  It 
was  the  words  that  were  being  thrown  like  daggers  that 
I  couldn’t  stand.  Our  own  mother,  confused  and  angry, 
shouting,  “I  hate  you.”  She  didn’t  know  what  she  was 
saying.  She  was  in  the  late  stages  of  Alzheimer’s  disease, 
and  often  didn’t  even  recognize  whom  she  was  yelling 
at.  That  didn’t  make  it  any  easier  to  take,  though. 

“Alright,  let’s  get  back  in  there,”  I  said,  crushing 
the  filter  against  the  concrete  railing  and  taking  one  last 
breath  of  fresh  air.  I  turned  to  follow  Mark  back  into 
the  building,  doing  my  best  to  ignore  the  way  the  heavy 
doors  slamming  shut  behind  us  sounded  like  a  tomb 
being  sealed.  Two  flights  of  stairs,  three  left  turns,  and 
four  doors  later,  we  arrived  at  room  304.  The  screams 
flew  to  my  ears  before  Mark’s  hand  even  managed  to 
touch  the  doorknob. 

“Stop,  you’re  hurting  me!  Get  out!  Where’s  Leo!? 
Leo!?”  As  I  heard  her  cry  out  for  our  father,  my  heart 
stopped  cold  in  my  chest.  No  matter  how  many  times 
I  witness  this,  I’m  never  ready  for  the  ache  that  fills  my 
body.  Dad  hasn’t  been  allowed  to  visit  for  several  weeks 


now.  Not  since  what  my  brother  refers  to  as  “the  inci¬ 
dent.”  Mom  was  going  through  a  particularly  bad  fit, 
not  unlike  the  one  she  was  having  now.  She  was  crying 
and  screaming,  and  nothing  anyone  was  doing  could 
calm  her  down.  Dad  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  and  so 
he  smacked  her  across  the  face.  To  me,  it  seemed  to 
work.  You  could  see  her  physically  calm  down,  as  if  he 
had  literally  struck  some  sense  into  her.  Unfortunately, 
my  brother  Mark  didn’t  see  what  I  saw.  He’s  much  more 
black  and  white  than  that.  He  reported  the  incident  to 
social  services,  and  since  then,  Dad  has  only  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  visit  his  own  wife  every  two  weeks.  Even  then, 
it  was  only  with  supervision.  I  tried  fighting  it,  at  first. 
They  won’t  take  into  account  that  my  parents  have  been 
married  for  over  sixty  years,  or  that  my  mother  has  so 
few  lucid  moments  anymore  that  it’s  doubtful  she  even 
remembers  “the  incident.”  Every  day  she  cries  out  for  a 
man  that  legally  can’t  even  enter  the  building. 

Eventually,  the  nurses  had  to  sedate  her  to  calm 
her  down.  She’s  always  worse  at  night,  something  the 
doctors  refer  to  as  “sun-downing,”  but  I  never  get  used 
to  it.  I  took  a  seat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  and  slowly  my 
eyes  explore  the  image  before  me,  the  elderly  woman 
on  the  bed.  When  I  picture  my  mother  in  my  mind,  I 
can  still  see  her  gracefully  dancing  around  our  home,  a 
whirlwind  of  color  and  laughter.  Sometimes  she  would 
scoop  my  brother  or  me  up  into  her  arms  and  let  us  join. 
Dad  would  usually  stride  in  from  work,  tall  and  confi¬ 
dent,  swooping  in  upon  the  scene  and  causing  laughter 
to  rise  up  out  of  her  like  a  fountain.  This  woman  in  my 
head,  this  scene  that  surrounded  her,  is  nothing  like  the 
tired  looking  shell  in  front  of  me.  The  woman  in  the 
bed  before  me  has  lost  all  hope  and  joy  in  her  eyes,  all 
the  color  from  her  once  brilliant  features.  Technically, 
she  is  still  my  mother,  but  that  fact  doesn’t  make  sense  in 
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my  head.  It’s  like  her  soul  has  already  left  her  body  My 
heart  barely  recognizes  her  anymore. 

Ever  since  the  doctor  diagnosed  my  mother  with 
Alzheimer’s,  her  condition  seemed  to  spiral  rapidly  from 
something  that  appeared  to  be  forgetfulness  to  a  de¬ 
structive,  full-on  dementia.  About  three  or  four  months 
before  Dad  had  to  admit  her  to  the  nursing  home,  I  was 
running  some  errands  and  decided  to  pop  in  at  their 
house.  When  I  came  in,  I  found  her  standing  next  to  the 
couch,  and  I  could  tell  right  away  that  something  was 
wrong.  She  looked  at  me,  but  without  really  looking  at 
me.  Her  eyes  showed  no  signs  of  recognition.  “What’s 
wrong,  Mom?”  I  had  asked,  watching  the  panic  light  up 
her  eyes  when  she  heard  me  call  her  “Mom.” 

“I  wanted  to  get  my. .  .my. . She  could  barely  form 
the  words.  “My  lipstick?  No,  that’s  not  right.  My  lip¬ 
stick.  .  .my. . .”  Whatever  she  was  trying  to  say  was  lost  to 
her.  Her  mind  was  a  separate  entity  now.  She  could  not 
control  it,  and  it  would  not  work  with  her.  She  collapsed 
to  the  ground,  sobbing.  I  rushed  frantically  to  her  side, 
and  she  shoved  me  away.  “I’m  fine.  Go  away!”  I  sat  by 
helplessly,  watching  her  cry.  There’s  something  tragic 
in  watching  your  parents  cry.  Your  heart  is  breaking, 
but  for  yourself  as  well  as  them.  My  mother  was  my 
rock.  She  was  the  invincible  defeater  of  all  the  monsters 
under  my  bed.  My  brain  couldn’t  handle  seeing  her  as 
anything  else.  I  stopped  making  stops  by  my  parents’ 
house  after  that.  I  was  too  scared.  I  told  Mark  about  it, 
but  I  could  tell  that  it  didn’t  affect  him  the  same  way.  He 
hadn’t  seen  it.  He  was  free  from  that  burden. 

Still  perched  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  I  tucked  the 
blankets  around  her  fragile  frame.  As  I  pushed  a  loose 
strand  of  hair  behind  her  ear,  I  felt  Mark’s  hand  on  my 


shoulder.  “I’m  going  to  head  out  now.” 

“Ok,”  I  said,  reaching  to  touch  his  hand,  but  feeling 
him  pull  away  before  I  even  got  near  it.  “Are  you  going 
to  stop  by  Dad’s  on  your  way  home?” 

“Yeah,  I  might.”  He  wouldn’t.  “It  depends  on  the 
traffic.”  It  didn’t. 

“Ok,  drive  safe.  Tell  Maggie  and  the  kids  Aunt  Su¬ 
sie  says  ‘Hi’  for  me,  alright?” 

“Of  course.  I’ll  see  you  later.” 

“Love  you,”  I  said,  but  he  was  already  gone  when  I 
turned  around.  I  only  stayed  a  few  minutes  after  he  left. 
Just  long  enough  to  gather  my  stuff  and  say  goodbye. 
I  reached  over  to  touch  Mom’s  hand,  and  she  grabbed 
hold  of  mine.  I  lingered  for  a  moment,  but  then  I  pulled 
away  from  the  grip.  These  moments  are  dangerous. 
They  whisper  of  hope,  and  I  have  learned  that  hope  is 
more  trouble  than  it’s  worth.  I  used  to  cling  to  the  idea 
that  she  would  get  better.  I  would  curl  up  with  that  hope 
at  night  and  let  it  keep  me  warm  until  morning,  but  now 
I  know  that  these  little  moments,  the  squeezing  of  a 
hand,  are  just  reflexes,  shadows  of  what  they  once  were. 

I  turned  at  the  doorway  to  tell  her  I’ll  be  back 
tomorrow,  but  even  as  I  say  it,  I  know  I  won’t.  I’ll  tell 
myself  that  I’m  much  too  busy  to  go,  that  I’ve  already 
done  enough  by  paying  for  her  care,  so  it’s  okay  if  I  miss 
one  day.  I’ll  say  a  lot  of  things  that  will  be  thinly  veiled 
excuses.  The  truth  is  that  I’m  scared.  I  can’t  stand  the 
thought  of  sitting  here  with  this  woman  that  I  loved  so 
much.  I’m  sick  of  watching  her  die.  Every  day  is  an¬ 
other  funeral,  each  visit  is  a  grieving  process,  and  ev¬ 
ery  drive  home  brings  more  despair.  I’m  mourning  her 
while  she’s  alive,  and  I  don’t  have  the  strength  anymore. 
That  evening,  as  I  closed  myself  in  the  safe  cocoon  of  my 
car,  I  begged  God  to  take  her,  to  just  let  this  be  over  with. 
I  wanted  to  run,  or  hid,  but  adults  aren’t  afforded  these 
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privileges.  When  I  got  home,  I  crawled  into  bed,  curled 
up  into  a  tight  ball,  and  cried  until  there  was  nothing  left 
in  me.  I  packed  and  unpacked  my  bags  over  and  over 
again.  I  planned  out  trips  and  wrote  letters  of  resigna¬ 
tion.  Then  I  carefully  cleaned  up  and  got  ready  for  bed. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  see  my  Dad.  He  was  smok¬ 
ing  outside  when  I  got  there.  “These  things  will  kill 
you,”  he  said  as  he  handed  me  one  from  his  own  pack. 

“If  I’m  lucky,”  I  replied,  regretting  it  almost  as  soon 
as  I  said  it.  “Did  Mark  stop  by  yesterday?” 

“Does  Mark  ever  stop  by?”  He  says  this  with  a 
half-hearted  grin  across  his  face.  My  father  used  to  say 
that  Mark  would  be  too  busy  to  attend  his  own  funeral. 
“Are  you  going  to  go  visit  your  mother  again  today?” 

“Yeah,  probably.”  No,  definitely  not. 

“How  was  she  yesterday?” 

“She  was  fine.”  It  was  awful.  “I  talked  to  the  social 
worker  again.”  The  social  worker  wont  actually  return 
my  calls  anymore.  “She  says  eventually  they  might  be 
willing  to  reduce  your  restrictions.” 

“Well,  eventually’  I’m  going  to  die.  Let’s  hope 
those  two  events  don’t  overlap.” 

“I’m  sorry,  Dad.” 

“Don’t  be.” 

We  sat  on  the  metal  bench  under  the  walnut  tree 
that  my  mother  had  planted  here  when  they’d  first 
moved  into  this  house.  I  could  see  the  yard  where 
my  brother  and  I  used  to  play,  while  my  mother  hung 
clothes  on  the  line  to  dry.  Everything  here  is  a  memory 
in  physical  form.  It’s  hard  to  stay  for  long.  I  imagine  it’s 
much  harder  for  my  father. 

Dad  held  onto  hope  longer  than  any  of  us.  He 
thought  that  my  mother  would  get  better,  that  a  cure 
would  be  found,  or  a  new  treatment.  I  remember  when 


he  finally  let  go  of  that  hope.  He  sent  me  a  birthday  card, 
same  way  he  had  every  year  since  I’d  moved  out.  It  was  a 
simple  card,  one  of  those  they  send  you  for  donating  to 
the  ASPCA  or  some  other  organization.  The  front  had  a 
picture  of  a  puppy  holding  a  balloon  string  in  its  mouth. 
The  note  inside  was  different  than  other  years.  It  had 
the  usual,  “Happy  Birthday,  Baby  Girl!  Hope  it’s  a  good 
one,”  but  then  it  went  on  to  say,  “I  can’t  write  much  right 
now.  Alzheimer’s  has  really  got  a  hold  of  your  mom,” 
and  finally,  and  most  heart-breakingly,  “  I  don’t  think  it’s 
going  to  get  any  better.” 

I’m  not  sure  how  much  time  went  by,  but  finally 
my  dad  stood  up  to  head  inside.  “You  coming  in?  Or  are 
you  going  to  go  see  your  Mom?” 

“I  think  I’ll  go  say  hi  to  Mom.” 

“Tell  her  I  love  her.” 

“I  will.”  I  said  as  I  got  into  my  car  to  head  home. 
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Aaron  M.  Shaps 

Somethin’  Fierce 

Grandpa  had  all  kinds  of  sayings.  Don’t  take  any 
wooden  nickels.  That  was  one.  It  takes  six  men  to  carry 
you  and  one  woman  to  bury  you.  That  was  another.  But 
the  old  mans  favorite  saying  had  to  be,  Ain’t  no  such 
thing  as  truth  with  a  capital  “T.”  He  said  that  all  the  time. 
You  remember  somethin’  a  certain  way,  who’s  to  say  you 
ain’t  right? 

As  they  stepped  out  onto  the  front  porch,  Grand¬ 
pa  removed  his  faded  John  Deere  baseball  cap.  He  pro¬ 
duced  a  handkerchief  from  the  back  pocket  of  his  worn 
blue  jeans  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

“Gonna  storm  somethin  fierce,”  he  grumbled.  An¬ 
other  one  of  the  old  mans  sayings.  “I  can  feel  it  in  my 
bones.” 

“Figures,”  Tommy  sighed.  “I  just  waxed  her  yester¬ 
day.” 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  car  parked  in  the  drive¬ 
way:  a  1977  Ford  Mustang  Cobra  II,  cherry  red  with 
white  racing  stripes.  It  had  taken  Tommy  and  his  dad 
seven  long  months  to  fix  her  up.  Even  though  the  sky 
was  fairly  overcast  on  this  July  afternoon,  the  sunlight 
reflecting  off  the  polished  chrome  of  the  car’s  rims  was 
almost  blinding.  In  fact,  the  whole  car  shone  with  a  fiery 
glow.  The  teenager  had  to  squint. 

Grandpa  was  squinting,  too. 

“Hell  of  a  car,”  he  said,  slapping  Tommy  on  the 
back.  “Thanks  for  takin’  care  of  the  gutters  for  me.  With 
this  damned  arthritis  I’m  not  much  good  for  housework 
any  more.” 

Grandpa  extended  his  hand  and  Tommy  shook  it. 
The  old  man  might  have  had  arthritis,  but  that  hand  was 


still  thick  and  callused  from  a  lifetime  of  labor. 

“Anytime,  Grandpa.  I  can  come  back  tomorrow 
and  mow  the  lawn  if  you  want.  I  just  don’t  want  to  get 
stuck  out  in  the  rain.” 

“That’d  be  fine,”  Grandpa  said. 

Tommy  left  the  radio  off  on  the  drive  home.  Some¬ 
times  he  just  liked  to  listen  to  the  engine.  He  gripped  the 
steering  wheel  at  ten  and  two — his  forearms  and  wrists 
had  thickened  noticeably  since  he’d  started  driving  this 
beast.  The  leather  seat  beneath  him  was  vibrating. 

Even  though  it  was  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  Co¬ 
bra  was  alone  on  the  country  byway.  On  either  side  of 
the  two-lane  road,  the  cornfields  were  a  blur. 

Tommy  had  been  interested  in  girls  for  a  long 
time,  but  only  recently  had  girls  become  interested  in 
him.  He  knew  the  car  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
that  was  only  part  of  the  story.  Tommy  had  changed. 
Sprouted  up.  Filled  out.  He  wasn’t  awkward  anymore. 
Now  he  was  a  good-looking  kid  with  a  cool  car,  and  the 
girls  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  And  that’s  about  the  size  of  it, 
as  Grandpa  liked  to  say. 

All  the  girls  Tommy  wanted  to  talk  to  smelled  the 
same  when  you  stood  next  to  them.  If  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  “a  truth  with  a  capital  ‘T,’”  that  was  it.  The 
smell  of  moisturizing  lotion  and  hair  conditioner  and 
something  else,  maybe  scented  candles.  Jessica  Patter¬ 
son,  with  her  dark  hair  and  light  eyes  and  bright  smile, 
she  smelled  like  that. 

Tonight  was  an  important  night,  because  on  Mon¬ 
day  Tommy  had  finally  worked  up  the  nerve  to  ask  Jes¬ 
sica  on  a  date.  She  had  beamed  at  the  invitation,  and 
Tommy  had  been  drawing  up  plans  all  week.  But  now 
it  was  supposed  to  storm  “somethin’  fierce”  according 
to  Grandpa.  Tommy  figured  he’d  better  come  up  with 
a  back-up  plan,  in  case  “Operation:  Dinner  Under  the 
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Stars”  had  to  be  called  on  account  of  weather. 

Sure  enough,  dark  thunderheads  were  creeping 
toward  him  from  across  the  horizon.  They  were  weird¬ 
looking  clouds,  ominous,  spreading  across  the  sky  like 
the  fingers  of  a  huge  black  hand,  and  Tommy  wondered 
if  he  might  be  able  to  hear  the  telltale  rumbling  of  the 
coming  tempest  if  the  Cobras  engine  didn’t  roar  with 
such  authority. 

That  was  when  the  huge  black  animal  came  out  of 
nowhere.  The  thing  bounced  off  the  hood  of  the  Cobra 
like  a  stone  skipping  across  a  pond.  It  tumbled  over  the 
roof  and  down  onto  the  pavement  in  the  car’s  wake,  as 
Tommy  clenched  his  fists,  white  knuckles  cracking,  and 
fought  to  maintain  control  of  wheel.  He  took  his  foot 
off  the  gas  and  slammed  it  down  on  the  brake  pedal, 
and  the  tires  smoked  as  the  speeding  car  screeched  to  a 
halt.  In  the  rearview  mirror,  Tommy  saw  the  animal  roll 
limply  along  the  asphalt  a  few  times  before  mercifully 
coming  to  rest. 

Tommy  sat  there  for  nearly  a  minute,  paralyzed, 
watching  the  still,  black  thing  in  the  mirror,  the  Cobra’s 
rumbling  engine  drowned  out  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
pounding  heart  throbbing  in  his  ears.  By  the  time  he 
finally  threw  the  car  in  park  and  stepped  out,  the  smell 
of  burnt  rubber  permeated  the  humid  air. 

He  walked  toward  the  animal,  which  lay  motion¬ 
less  in  the  road.  It  was  a  dog.  A  big  one.  It  had  come  to 
rest  with  its  back  toward  the  car.  It  wasn’t  wearing  a  col¬ 
lar.  As  he  approached,  Tommy  thought  he  could  detect 
the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  the  canine’s  ribs. 

“Hey,  boy. .  .you,  uh. .  .you  okay?” 

Suddenly  the  dog  began  to  flop  around  on  the  as¬ 
phalt.  It  reminded  Tommy  of  the  time  a  fish  had  jumped 
into  the  boat  with  him  and  his  dad,  its  slick,  silver  body 
glistening  in  the  morning  sun  as  it  bounced  around 


their  feet.  The  dog  managed  to  get  all  four  of  its  legs 
beneath  it,  and  when  it  stood,  it  staggered  for  a  moment, 
like  a  drunk. 

“You  okay,  buddy?” 

The  dog  cocked  its  head  at  the  sound  of  Tommy’s 
voice.  Slowly  it  turned  toward  him.  He  could  see  now 
that  the  fur  wasn’t  solid  black  as  he’d  initially  thought. 
There  was  brown  around  the  feet,  on  the  chest,  around 
the  mouth  and  over  the  eyes.  He  knew  what  kind  of  dog 
it  was.  The  short  snout. .  .the  wide,  flat  head. .  .the  barrel 
chest  and  muscular  shoulders. . . 

It  was  a  rottweiler. 

The  dog’s  dark  eyes  remained  fixed  on  Tommy, 
its  body  tensed,  hackles  raised.  A  deep,  throaty  growl 
came  rumbling  up  from  its  powerful  lungs.  Tommy  was 
already  backing  up  toward  the  idling  Cobra,  slowly, 
careful  not  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  huge  beast  that  was 
staring  him  down.  He  had  nearly  reached  the  car  when 
the  rottweiler  exploded  forward,  sprinting  toward  him. 
He  whirled  and  lunged  for  the  handle,  flinging  open 
the  door  and  diving  inside.  He  slammed  the  door  shut 
at  the  last  possible  instant,  and  the  massive  dog  hurled 
itself  against  the  exterior.  It  pawed  at  the  driver’s  side 
window  and  barked  furiously,  spit  flying  from  its  mouth 
and  streaking  the  glass. 

Tommy  threw  the  car  in  gear  and  began  to  drive. 

Something  heavy  landed  on  the  roof.  Startled, 
Tommy  jerked  the  wheel  too  far  to  one  side,  and  came 
dangerously  close  to  losing  control  of  the  vehicle  once 
again.  He  stared  into  the  rearview  mirror,  jaws  agape, 
trying  to  maintain  his  composure,  as  another  dog  stood 
groggily  in  the  road  behind  him.  It  shook  itself  off  like 
it  had  just  gone  for  a  swim.  Its  reflection  was  grow¬ 
ing  smaller  by  the  second,  but  Tommy  thought  it  was 
a  golden  retriever,  like  the  one  his  uncle  used  to  have 
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when  Tommy  was  just  a  little  boy. 

“What  the  hell?!”  Tommy  said,  just  as  a  third  dog 
dropped  into  the  other  lane  ahead  of  him.  This  one  was 
small,  a  Yorkshire  terrier.  It  lay  still  until  the  Cobra  sped 
past,  then  it  leapt  to  its  feet  and  gave  chase,  its  yapping 
bark  completely  overpowered  by  the  sound  of  the  mus¬ 
cle  cars  engine. 

More  dogs  were  falling  now,  one  every  few  sec¬ 
onds.  Every  breed  Tommy  could  name,  and  some  he 
couldn’t.  Some  were  landing  in  the  road  ahead  and  be¬ 
hind,  some  charging  out  from  the  cornfields  on  either 
side. 

As  he  roared  into  town,  Tommy  couldn’t  help  but 
wonder  if  maybe,  somewhere  along  the  line  and  without 
even  noticing,  he  had  completely  lost  his  mind. 

Pedestrians  were  running  in  every  direction  as 
wild  dogs  chased  them  down.  Animals  were  falling 
from  the  sky  everywhere  he  looked,  bouncing  off  of  cars 
parked  along  the  sidewalk,  tearing  through  the  awnings 
of  businesses,  crashing  down  through  the  trees  in  the 
park  across  the  street  from  the  Waffle  House.  A  little  boy 
in  cargo  shorts  and  a  Batman  t-shirt  was  crawling  away 
from  the  jungle  gym,  yelling  something  unintelligible  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs,  tears  streaming  down  his  face  and 
snot  bubbling  from  his  nose  as  an  angry  corgi  clung  to 
his  ankle,  biting  down  with  all  the  strength  its  little  jaws 
could  muster. 

But  it  wasn’t  just  dogs.  It  was  cats,  too.  And  with 
them,  you  didn’t  get  a  split  second  to  make  a  run  for 
it  while  they  struggled  to  stand  and  shake  out  the  cob¬ 
webs.  No.  Those  little  sons  of  bitches  were  landing  on 
their  feet. 

Tommy  slammed  on  his  brakes  as  Mrs.  Stephens, 
his  tenth  grade  geometry  teacher,  stumbled  out  into  the 
street  in  front  of  him.  She  was  screaming  and  waving 


her  arms  frantically  as  half  a  dozen  cats  clung  to  her 
body.  She  was  wearing  the  same  dress  she’d  worn  on  the 
first  day  of  class  Tommy’s  sophomore  year,  a  blue  and 
yellow  sundress  that  accentuated  her  figure.  All  the  boys 
had  a  crush  on  Mrs.  Stephens.  She  was  young  and  pretty, 
blond,  and  wore  those  glasses  with  the  thin  black  plastic 
frame,  what  Tommy  called  “librarian  glasses”.  The  cats 
hissed  as  their  razor  sharp  claws  tore  through  the  sun¬ 
dress  and  into  the  flesh  beneath,  streaking  the  blue  and 
yellow  garment  with  crimson  blood. 

A  silver  Mitsubishi  Montero  coming  from  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  swerved  to  avoid  hitting  Mrs.  Stephens 
and  slammed  into  a  fire  hydrant,  sending  a  plume  of 
water  high  into  the  air.  The  Montero  narrowly  missed  a 
beagle  that  had  been  urinating  on  the  hydrant,  and  now 
the  dog  howled  madly  at  the  driver.  A  brown  cane  corso 
dropped  onto  the  Montero’s  sunroof,  crashing  through 
the  glass  and  into  the  cab.  Tommy  watched  as  the  cane 
corso  attacked  the  man  inside,  gripping  his  throat  in  its 
viselike  jaws. 

A  boxer  jumped  up  onto  the  hood  of  the  Cobra 
and  barked  at  Tommy  through  the  windshield.  A  man 
in  a  three-piece  suit  and  expensive-looking  haircut  ran 
past,  and  the  dog  turned  its  attention  to  him.  The  man 
tried  to  fight  it  off  with  his  briefcase,  but  the  boxer  got 
him  down. 

Tommy  knew  he  had  to  get  inside  somewhere. 
A  dog  barking  at  him  through  the  windshield  was  one 
thing,  but  what  if  one  fell  through  the  glass  and  into  the 
car?  Look  at  that  poor  bastard  in  the  Montero.  Tommy 
turned  the  engine  off  and  bolted  from  the  vehicle.  As  he 
dashed  across  the  street,  he  realized  that  inside  the  Co¬ 
bra,  between  the  sounds  of  his  racing  heart  and  the  car’s 
rumbling  engine,  the  cacophony  of  terror  filling  the 
afternoon  all  around  him  had  been  almost  completely 
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muted.  Now  Tommy  heard  it  loud  and  clear.  Snarling 
dogs  and  hissing  cats  and  screaming  people.  The  tor¬ 
nado  siren  reverberating  out  from  town  hall.  The  silver 
Montero’s  horn  blaring,  blood  streaking  the  windows 
from  the  inside. 

Tommy  sprinted  up  onto  the  sidewalk  and  flung 
open  the  nearest  door.  He  was  quick  to  pull  it  shut  be¬ 
hind  him  as  he  rushed  inside.  He  rested  against  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  door  for  a  minute,  trying  to  breathe  calmly 
and  wrap  his  brain  around  everything  that  was  hap¬ 
pening.  He  looked  around.  He  was  alone  in  a  tiny  used 
bookstore.  He  hadn’t  even  known  there  was  a  bookstore 
downtown. 

“You  learn  something  new  every  day,”  Tommy 
thought  aloud.  That  was  another  of  Grandpas  favorites. 

Old  books  have  a  particular  smell,  and  it  saturated 
the  air. 

Staring  out  through  the  windows,  the  scene  out¬ 
side  seemed  even  more  surreal  to  Tommy.  Like  watch¬ 
ing  a  movie  with  crazy  visuals  that  you  know  must  be 
special  effects,  even  though  they  look  completely  real. 

“How  is  any  of  this  even  possible?”  came  a  voice 
from  behind  him. 

Tommy  turned  and  saw  a  girl  about  his  own  age 
standing  near  the  register  at  the  back  of  the  store.  She 
hadn’t  been  there  a  moment  before,  and  Tommy  figured 
she  must  have  been  ducking  down  behind  the  counter, 
hiding.  She  was  pretty,  dressed  in  jeans  and  a  plain  white 
v-neck  t-shirt,  with  long,  light  brown  hair  pulled  back 
into  a  ponytail,  and  big  brown  eyes. 

She  looked  every  bit  as  freaked  out  as  he  was. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Tommy  answered.  “It  just  started 
all  of  a  sudden.  It  doesn’t  seem  like  it’s  really  happening.” 

They  stood  there  in  silent  agreement. 

He  had  never  seen  this  girl  before  in  his  life.  She 


didn’t  go  to  his  school. 

“I  was  driving,”  he  added.  “I  had  to  get  inside.” 

“That’s  ok,”  the  girl  said.  “You  can  stay  in  here.  It’s 
probably  safer  with  two  people  anyway.” 

“Thanks,”  he  said. 

She  was  wearing  a  nametag,  but  Tommy  couldn’t 
read  it  from  where  he  was  standing.  Well,  maybe  he 
could  have,  but  he  didn’t  want  her  to  think  he  was  star¬ 
ing  at  her  chest. 

I  m  Tommy. 

He  laughed  a  little.  He  wasn’t  sure  why. 

Animals  were  thumping  down  on  the  roof  of  the 
building  every  few  seconds. 

“Sam,”  the  girl  said.  And  she  laughed  a  little,  too. 

Sam  came  walking  out  from  behind  the  counter 
and  took  a  few  steps  toward  him.  The  book  smell  was 
gone.  Or,  rather,  Tommy  couldn’t  smell  it  anymore.  Now 
there  was  only  moisturizing  lotion  and  hair  conditioner 
and  something  else,  maybe  scented  candles. 

“You  must  be  from  Bradley,”  he  said. 

“Yeah,”  Sam  said.  “How  long  do  you  think  this  is 
going  to  last?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Tommy  said. 

He  turned  to  look  through  the  windows  at  the 
world  gone  mad  just  beyond  the  glass. 

Sam  stood  next  to  him,  and  they  looked  out  to¬ 
gether. 

There  was  something  strangely  serene  about  it, 
standing  there  next  to  her,  watching  the  insanity  unfold 
outside.  The  windows  were  real,  material,  but  in  that 
moment  they  became  a  symbol,  too;  there  was  Tommy 
and  Sam,  and  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  panes,  there 
was  everybody  else.  They  were  in  their  own  little  haven 
inside  the  store,  just  the  two  of  them,  and  somehow  that 
made  Tommy  feel  alive,  really  alive,  maybe  for  the  very 
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first  time.  His  heart  was  racing,  but  he  wasn’t  afraid.  Not 
anymore. 

He  cast  a  sideways  glance  at  Sam,  and  found  her 
eyes  were  already  there,  waiting  to  meet  his. 

“We’re  going  to  be  ok,”  he  said. 

She  smiled,  and  gently  took  his  hand. 

“I  know,”  she  said. 

Ain’t  no  such  thing  as  truth  with  a  capital  ‘T.’ 
Grandpa  used  to  say  that  one  all  the  time.  You  remem¬ 
ber  somethin  a  certain  way,  who’s  to  say  you  ain’t  right ? 

Maybe  that’s  the  way  it  is  with  this  story.  Maybe 
this  isn’t  how  it  all  went  down.  But  this  is  how  Tommy 
remembers  it,  and  this  is  the  way  he  tells  it  when  people 
ask  him  how  he  met  his  wife. 

§ 


Tristan  Frohock 

Empty  Garden 

The  wind  swept  my  hair  about  as  I  sat  on  the 
bench.  I  couldn’t  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  long  I  was 
sitting  there.  My  body  was  numb,  soaked  with  cold,  but 
I  could  care  less.  I’d  dealt  with  depression  before— most 
of  my  life  even— but  I  had  never  felt  so  wholly  defeated, 
so... disappointed,  than  I  felt  that  day. 

So  I  sat  there,  alone,  with  only  my  busy  mind 
keeping  me  company.  I  sifted  through  my  pockets, 
running  my  fingers  across  various  lint  balls  and  spare 
change.  Then  my  fingers  ran  across  my  knife,  I  grabbed 
it  and  pulled  it  out  to  look  at.  The  blade  was  pocked  and 
dirty  but  depending  on  how  the  night  went,  it  would 
have  to  do. 

I  must  have  sat  there  for  an  hour  just  twid¬ 
dling  around  with  the  blade,  opening  it  and  closing  it, 
spinning  it  around  in  my  palms,  flicking  my  thumb 
across  the  blade  to  judge  its  sharpness.  I  was  running 
my  thumb  across  the  blade  when  a  shrill  voice  made  me 
jump  and  nick  my  thumb.  I  turned  to  my  left  to  see  a 
little  girl  standing  next  to  me  smiling  a  toothy  grin.  I 
must  have  been  too  distracted  to  see  her  walk  up.  She 
was  no  older  than  12,  so  I  guess  she  was  small  enough  to 
sneak  up  on  me. 

“I  said  HI  big  guy!”  she  screeched. 

“Hi.”  I  awkwardly  replied,  my  voice  getting 
caught  in  my  throat  a  bit.  It  had  been  a  while  since  I  last 
spoke  to  someone. 

“What  ya  doing  out  here  in  the  cold,  big  guy?” 

“Uhh. .  .thinking. .  .why  are  you  out  here  kid?” 

“Thinkin?  Whatcha  thinking  about?”  she  asked, 
ignoring  my  question.  She  was  like  a  little  sister— annoy¬ 


ing  but  cute  in  a  way— she  had  on  a  red  polo  shirt  and 
navy  blue  slacks,  which  was  the  standard  school  uni¬ 
form  for  schools  in  the  area.  She  had  jet-black  shoulder- 
length  hair  held  in  place  by  a  single  black  bow.  I  stared 
her  down  for  a  second  while  I  considered  how  best  to 
explain  my  situation. 

“I’ve  been  kinda  sad  lately.  My  dad  died  and-“ 

“Oh  wow,  I’m  sorry,  big  guy.”  she  cut  me  off  to  say. 

“Thank  you.” 

“At  least  you  got  to  know  him  though,  I  never 
knew  my  dad.” 

“Sorry  to  hear  that,  it’s  gotta  be  pretty  hard.” 

“Eh,  I  dunno,  I  never  knew  him  so  I’m  not  too  sad.” 

“That’s  one  way  of  looking  at  it  I  suppose.”  I  opined. 

The  cut  on  my  thumb  was  starting  to  throb  a  little 
bit;  I  sucked  the  cut  and  shook  my  hand  in  the  cool  air. 
She  immediately  noticed  and  jumped  next  to  me  on  the 
bench  to  get  a  closer  look. 

“That  looks  like  it  hurts,  I’ll  get  you  a  band-aid!” 
Before  I  could  protest,  she  was  rustling  around  in  her 
backpack  for  one.  It  was  a  typical  young  girl’s  book  bag, 
girly  and  purple,  but  a  little  weathered  and  faded. 

“You  have  band-aids  with  you?” 

“I  have  everything  in  my  handy- dandy  back¬ 
pack!” 

“Ooooookay  then.”  I  said  with  a  laugh  to  cover  up 
my  awkwardness. 

“Plus,  my  mom  says  I’m  clumsy.” 

“Ah,  okay,  that  explains  it.” 

She  handed  a  band-aid  to  me,  which  was  black 
with  yellow  smiley  faces  on  it. 

“Thank  you”  I  said  as  I  unwrapped  it  and  slapped 
it  on.  She  smiled  and  punched  me  in  the  arm. 

“Don’t  mention  it.”  After  a  brief  pause,  I  had  to 
ask,  “What  are  you  doing  out  here?” 
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“Oh,  I  just  got  out  of  school.  I  was  walking  back 
home  when  I  saw  you  and  thought  you  needed  someone 
to  talk  to.”  I  was  taken  aback  by  the  kindness. 

“That’s  real  nice  of  you  kid.” 

“Well  thank  you.”  she  replied  with  a  smile,  kick¬ 
ing  her  feet  around.  She  continued,  “Yeah,  I  make  sure 
to  talk  to  as  many  people  as  I  can,  just  in  case  they  feel 
lonely.  Because  I  know  sometimes  I  feel  like  I  just  wanna 
talk  to  someone.” 

“Yep,  I  definitely  know  the  feeling.” 

“I  think  that  anyone  I  talk  to  will  start  to  feel  better 
just  because  they  share 

what’s  wrong.”  she  said  with  a  smirk.  “I’d  talk  to 
everyone  if  I  could,  just  to  make  them  feel  better.”  Sappy 
as  it  was,  it  was  a  great  sentiment,  with  the  world  being 
as  shitty  as  it  is  and  all,  maybe  all  we  need  is  a  few  more 
rays  of  sunshine  like  her.  At  the  time  though,  I  wasn’t 
having  any  of  it. 

“Heh,”  I  laughed,  “quite  the  optimist,  aren’t  we?” 

“What’s  that?”  she  looked  at  me  with  her  head 
tilted.  I  forgot  I  was  talking  to  a  kid  for  a  second  there. 

“An  optimist?” 

“Yeah!” 

“Well,  if  you’re  an  optimist,  you  look  at  things  in 
a  positive  way,  like. .  .’the  glass  is  half-full’.  But  if  you’re  a 
pessimist,  you  look  at  things  in  a  negative  way,  like  ‘the 
glass  is  half- empty?’ 

“Ohhh  okay. .  .so  you’re  a  pessamiss,  big  guy?” 

“Pess-i-mist.” 

“. .  .a  pessimist,  then?”  she  said  with  a  frown. 

“Well. .  .yeah,  kinda.” 

“I’m  sorry.”  she  said,  putting  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  for  a  second. 

“Sorry  for  what?”  I  asked,  a  bit  confused. 

“Well,  if  you’re  a  pessa... pessimist,  then  you’ve 


probably  had  some  bad  stuff  happen  to  you.  Like  your 
dad  dying,  but  worse.”  she  said,  staring  into  space  for  a 
second  as  she  kicked  her  feet  again. 

We  just  sat  there  for  a  second  thinking.  “Was  my 
life  really  that  bad?”  I  asked  myself.  I  honestly  didn’t 
know.  Was  it  joy  punctuated  by  insurmountable  sadness 
and  depression  or  depression  spotted  with  a  few  sparse 
instances  where  I  could  say  I  was  happy?  I  was  never 
Mister  Sunshine,  Mister  Popularity,  or  Mister  Renais¬ 
sance  Man.  I  was  the  eternal  wingman,  Mister  Depend¬ 
able,  Mister  “Just  Be  Friends”,  Mister  Loyalty.  Just  then, 
a  new  voice  snapped  me  out  of  my  self-pity. 

“Get  over  here!” 

I  turned  to  see  a  middle-aged  woman  walking 
down  the  sidewalk  towards  me,  the  girl  turned  and 
jumped  up  off  the  bench. 

“Mom?” 

“Are  you  crazy  Emily?” 

I  was  just- 

“You  were  just  nothing.”  she  said,  turning  to  me. 
“And  you,  what  are  you 

doing  talking  to  my  daughter,  you  fucking  per¬ 
vert?” 

I  think  I  was  a  little  too  surprised  to  think  straight 
for  a  second,  all  I  could 

manage  was  an  accusatory  “Excuse  me?”  She  had 
the  same  jet-black  hair,  but  without  the  charm. 

“You  heard  me  you  dirty  bastard,”  she  said  spite¬ 
fully,  grabbing  the  girl’s  hand  in  a  death-grip,  “I  swear  to 
God,  if  you  laid  a  finger  on  her-“ 

“Whoa  whoa  whoa,”  I  intervened,  “she  sat  down 
next  to  me  and  started  a  conversation,  we  were  just  talk¬ 
ing,  man.”  I  said,  trying  to  defuse  the  situation  as  I  slid 
to  a  standing  position. 

She  turned  her  hate-stare  to  Emily,  which  was  ap- 
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parently  the  girls  name. 

“Do  you  ever  learn?”  she  yelled  as  she  leveled  a 
backhand  across  Emily’s  face. 

Emily  cowered  with  her  back  to  her  mother  as  she 
continued. 

“After  all  you  went  through,  after  what  happened, 
you’re  still  talking  to  strangers  on  the  street?  Are  you 
retarded  or  something?”  she  screamed,  “Or  are  you 
just  asking  for  it?  Do  you  like  getting  felt  up  by  strange 
men?” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  I  had  to  ask.  She 
turned  back  to  face  me. 

“Stay  out  of  this  you  creep.”  She  said,  daggers 
shooting  from  her  eyes. 

“You  just  backhanded  a  sweet  girl,  hell  no  I’m  not 
staying  out  of  it!” 

She  walked  up  and  got  in  my  face,  pointing  her 
finger  an  inch  away  from  my  nose. 

“I  swear  on  my  life,  if  you  laid  a  hand  on  my  girl. 
I’ll  kill  you.” 

“Nothing  happened,  as  much  as  you’d  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  something  did,  “  I  began,  “so  first  of  all,  you  need 
to  back  the  hell  off  me.  Second  of  all,  she  sat  here  and 
talked  to  me  like  a  human  being  because  she’s  a  nice 
person  and  felt  I  needed  someone  to  talk  to.  And  third, 
where  do  you  get  off  taking  the  moral  high  ground  the 
moment  after  you  practically  punch  a  little  girl  in  the 
face?” 

“Listen  you,  you’re  going  to  be  hurting  if  you  think 
you  can  keep  talking  to  me  like  that.”  she  said  as  she 
pushed  me.  I  stumbled  back  a  few  steps.  My  patience 
was  wearing  thin  at  that  point.  I  slipped  my  hand  into 
my  pocket  and  firmly  gripped  my  little  pocketknife. 

“I  didn’t  lay  a  finger  on  your  daughter,  you  did. 
You  wanna  accuse  me  of  something?  Be  my  guest,  but 


the  minute  you  think  you  can  just  push  me  around, 
we’re  gonna  have  a  problem.”  I  said  in  a  low  tone,  the 
knife  making  an  indent  in  my  sore  thumb.  “See,  I’m  a 
fantastic  judge  of  character.  You  have  a  sweet  girl  there, 
despite  how  much  of  an  asshole  I  can  already  tell  you 
must  be.  If  I  had  someone  that  wonderful  in  my  life, 
maybe  I  wouldn’t  be  sitting  here  in  the  cold  by  myself, 
so  you  keep  slapping  her  around. .  .you’ll  come  to  regret 
that  when  you’re  sitting  in  a  nursing  home  watching 
the  days  go  by,  slowly  and  painfully,  wondering  where 
things  went  wrong  along  the  way.” 

“You. .  .you’re  a  son  of  a  bitch,  you  know  that?”  she 
asked,  a  palpable  shock  and  fear  in  her  voice. 

“So  I’ve  been  told.”  I  said  syllable-by- syllable, 
ready  to  spit  on  the  ground  in  disgust.  “So  why  don’t 
you  go  back  home  before  you  make  me  do  something 
we’re  both  gonna  regret.”  I  said,  my  whole  body  tensed 
up  in  rage. 

The  mom  was  smarter  than  I  gave  her  credit  for  at 
first,  because  at  this  point  she  noticed  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  and  the  growing  rage  in  my  voice.  She  put  two 
and  two  together  and  realized  she’d  lose  any  fight  against 
a  man  that  easily  weighed  more  than  two  of  her  com¬ 
bined,  dripping  wet.  She  walked  backwards  a  few  steps, 
maintaining  eye-contact  before  turning  around.  She 
grabbed  Emily’s  hand  and  pulled  her  down  the  street, 
presumably  towards  home.  Emily  turned  her  head  to 
look  at  me  as  she  walked  forward.  She  waved  goodbye 
to  me  with  a  frown  on  her  face.  I  waved  back  and  a  brief 
smile  flashed  across  her  before  she  turned  to  look  for¬ 
ward,  perhaps  fearing  a  switch  or  paddle  when  she  gets 
home. 

I  plopped  back  down  in  my  seat  dejected.  “My 
day’s  all  downhill  from  here.”  I  thought  to  myself.  I  felt  a 
lump  under  me  and  tilted  my  body  to  one  side  to  get  off 
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of  it.  I  reached  with  my  hand  and  pulled  up  a  black  bow. 
It  must  have  fallen  off  of  Emily  at  some  point.  It  was 
really  old  I  think,  it  was  certainly  worn  like  it  was  old. 
It  was  threadbare  compared  to  the  uniform  she  had  on, 
which  didn’t  seem  like  it  was  faded  by  washes  yet.  “This 
must  have  been  important  to  her,  maybe  even  her  favor¬ 
ite.”  I  said,  plying  the  tattered  silk  between  my  fingers. 

The  bow  flipped  around  my  hands  as  I  thought 
about  what  her  mom  was  talking  about.  “After  all  that 
happened?’  Strange  men?  She’s  a  kind  soul,  would 
someone  take  advantage  of  her  like  that?  Molest  her? 
Rape  her?  “  I  asked  myself.  I  placed  the  bow  on  my  knee 
before  running  my  hands  through  my  hair.  “No. .  .surely 
there  has  to  be  a  line  drawn  somewhere.  There  must  be 
some  low  we  can’t  stoop  to.”  I  asked  myself,  my  mind 
working  overtime  overthinking.  “She’s  just  like  him,  too 
selfless  for  her  own  good.  It’ll  be  the  death  of  her,  just 
like  him.”  And  like  that,  the  whole  reason  I  was  out  there 
in  the  cold  came  back  to  me  like  a  bad  dream. 

I  screamed  out  and  burst  into  tears.  I  felt  like  curl¬ 
ing  into  a  ball  and  dying  right  there.  There  were  so  many 
thoughts  at  once.  I  wanted  to  drink  until  my  eyes  grew 
blind,  I  wanted  to  vomit  until  there  was  nothing  left  in 
my  stomach,  I  wanted  to  sleep  until  there  were  no  more 
tomorrows,  I  wanted  to  end  it  all,  right  then,  no  ques¬ 
tion.  But  there  was  something  keeping  me  from  acting 
on  these  thoughts.  Was  it  fear  of  disappointing  people 
like  Emily  and  my  dad?  Was  it  fear  of  proving  my  child¬ 
hood  bullies  right  and  cashing  in  my  chips  early  like  a 
coward?  Or  was  it  hope?  It  was  intangible. 

I  went  back  to  the  bow  to  distract  myself.  I’d  told 
myself  I’ll  hold  on  to  this  as  long  as  possible,  forever, 
if  it  meant  I  might  run  into  more  kind  souls  again.  Of 
course,  if  I  happened  to  see  her  in  particular,  I’d  give  it 
back.  It  is  hers  after  all.  I  slipped  it  into  my  left  pocket, 


making  sure  I  didn’t  put  it  in  the  same  pocket  as  my 
knife,  lest  I  ruin  it. 

My  hand  went  back  into  my  right  pocket.  Lint, 
change,  and  knife.  Again  I  reached  for  the  blade  and 
twiddled  it  around.  I  thought  back  to  the  previous  night, 
where  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  room.  I  was  playing 
some  Pearl  Jam,  drinking  and  playing  with  my  knife  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  One  of  their  best  songs  came  on, 
“Man  Of  The  Hour”.  Now,  in  this  moment,  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  not  what  I  wanted  to  hear,  but  I  listened.  I  made  it 
to  the  final  verse,  “And  the  road  the  old  man  paved,  the 
broken  seams  along  the  way,  the  rusted  signs,  left  just 
for  me,  he  was  guiding  me,  love,  his  own  way.  Now  the 
man  of  the  hour  is  taking  his  final  bow,  as  the  curtain 
comes  down,  I  feel  that  this  is  just  goodbye  for  now.” 

I  was  never  into  cutting  really.  I’ve  known  people 
who  took  it  very  seriously,  though.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  moment  of  incredible  weakness,  it  looks  appealing 
though.  I  needed  more  ways  to  vent  the  shit  in  my  soul 
and  in  my  mind.  So  with  “Indifference”  playing  as  loud 
as  I  could  handle  it,  I  sang  along.  “I  will  hold  the  candle 
till  it  burns  up  my  arm.”  I  belted  out  as  I  switched  open 
my  knife.  “Oh  I’ll  keep  takin’  punches  until  their  will 
grows  tired.”  I  sang  as  I  rolled  up  my  sleeve.  “Oh  I  will 
stare  the  sun  down  until  my  eyes  go  blind.  Hey,  I  won’t 
change  direction,  and  I  won’t  change  my  mind.  How 
much  difference  does  it  make?  How  much  difference 
does  it  make?  How  much  difference?” 

I  looked  down  at  the  four  or  five  little  cuts  I  made 
on  my  arm.  I  sorta  watched  a  bead  or  two  of  blood  es¬ 
cape  the  scrapes  I  gave  myself.  I  closed  the  blade  back 
up;  I  had  accomplished  what  I  wanted  to.  I  rolled  my 
sleeve  back  down  and  went  back  to  wallowing  in  the 
self-pity  power  hour. 

My  mind  flashed  back  to  the  present.  “Jesus  Christ, 
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it’s  cold  out”  I  said  out  loud  to  myself.  A  feeling  of  “what 
in  the  hell  are  you  doing  here  in  the  cold  you  moron?” 
washed  over  me  and  I  peeled  myself  off  the  bench.  I 
must  have  been  sitting  there  for  a  good  three  hours.  My 
mom  must  have  wondered  where  I  was.  It  was  time  to 
head  home. 

So  alone  I  walked,  across  the  ice  and  snow,  to  find 
my  way  back  home  again.  I  wound  my  way  down  the 
dilapidated  streets  of  sprawling  urban  decay— streets  full 
of  knocked- over  dibs  lying  in  the  street  to  mark  parking 
spaces  carved  in  ice  and  sidewalks  of  people  hustling 
their  way  up  and  down  the  number  streets  with  pur¬ 
pose,  dubious  and  otherwise.  And  there  I  was,  wander¬ 
ing  in  a  daze  through  the  streets,  dodging  the  odd  black 
ice  patch  or  pothole,  trying  to  step  only  where  the  salt 
and  cinders  made  me  a  path. 

Somehow  I  ended  up  at  the  alley  behind  my 
house.  I  shuffled  down  the  alley,  careful  not  to  step  in  any 
puddles  or  bust  my  ass  on  a  hidden  skating  rink  trapped 
under  snow,  until  I  reached  my  house.  The  driveway 
leading  to  the  garage  was  still  covered  in  virgin  snow,  no 
tire  tracks  from  the  van  going  in  and  out,  no  steel-toe 
boot  prints,  not  even  any  rabbit  tracks  from  dads  little 
buddy  who  stopped  by  to  chew  on  some  leaves  or  steal 
some  bird  seeds  from  the  ground  beneath  the  feeder. 

The  gate  was  already  unlatched;  I  must  have  left 
it  open  when  I  left.  I  entered  the  threshold  of  the  back¬ 
yard  and  walked  in.  Being  winter,  the  place  was  pretty 
plain  looking,  very  little  green  to  be  seen.  But  in  the 
summer  time... in  the  summer  time  there  were  bounti¬ 
ful  patches  of  color  in  a  sea  of  varied  shades  of  green. 
There  was  yellow  for  the  honeysuckle,  there  was  tan,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  black  for  the  wood,  wire  and  fence  making  un¬ 
godly  towers  and  cages  to  house  blood  red  tomatoes  and 
peppers  of  every  color  of  the  rainbow— red  and  green 


and  orange  and  purple  and  black.  There  was  the  pale 
greenish-gray  of  the  sage  leaves  which,  when  combined 
with  the  thyme  and  rosemary,  added  some  nice  flavors 
to  our  meals. 

Then  you  had  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  yard,  two 
little  pawpaw  trees,  with  leaves  that  looked  like  banana 
leaves.  Our  trees  finally  bore  fruit  last  year  and  he  was 
sad  because  he  thought  the  smaller  tree  wasn’t  going  to 
make  it  through  the  brutal  winter  we  had.  This  was  the 
tree  closer  to  the  house  that  we  enclosed  in  a  cage  made 
of  plastic  fencing,  2x4s,  and  nails.  Only,  that  cage  was 
distorted  into  a  haphazard  parallelogram  by  the  heavy 
wet  snow  on  top  of  it.  The  things  you  do  to  spite  the 
neighborhood  squirrels. . . 

The  whole  yard  was  full  of  little  do-it-yourself  fixes 
like  that.  Little  pieces  of  string,  wire,  rope,  and  twist- 
tie  holding  back  trees  and  branches  and  barbed  berry 
bushes.  Bricks  and  slapped-on  cement  and  tape  where 
applicable.  It  was  hokey,  I  think  he’d  agree,  but  it  was 
pure  and  it  was  simple,  and  it  was  his.  It  was  ours. .  .now 
I  suppose  it’s  mine. 

I  was  standing  in  an  empty  garden  that  would 
never  truly  be  full  again.  My  mom  and  I  planned  on 
keeping  this  garden  going,  but  it’ll  never  be  the  same. 
In  the  height  of  the  summer  season,  when  we’re  picking 
peppers  and  tomatoes  for  homemade  pico  de  gallo  or 
grabbing  rhubarb  for  strawberry-rhubarb  spread  we’ll 
stand  at  the  peak  of  the  staircase,  our  bounty  in  hand, 
and  think  to  ourselves  “He’d  enjoy  this.” 

I  finally  moved  down  the  sidewalk  towards  my 
house.  As  I  rounded  the  corner  by  the  stairs,  I  scared  the 
birds  at  the  feeder.  Sparrows  and  a  single  cardinal  took 
off  and  I  saw  a  glimpse  of  the  bunny  dashing  through 
the  snow  towards  the  front. 

“Maybe  I’ll  be  alright.”  The  words  surprised  me, 
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though  they  came  out  of  my  own  mouth.  I  thought 
about  the  sentiment  for  a  moment.  “Maybe  I’ll  be  al¬ 
right.”  I  repeated  again  as  I  fished  my  key  out  of  my 
pockets  and  went  inside. 
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Megan  Armstrong 

You  May  Be  Next 

The  early  morning  light  filtered  into  the 
church  through  the  stained  glass  that  filled  every 
window  frame  basking  the  room  in  the  bright  col¬ 
ors  that  seemed  out  of  place  amongst  the  somber 
attendants.  Flowers  of  pinks,  purples,  blues,  and 
white  lined  the  rows  of  pews  as  well  as  surrounded 
the  closed  casket  that  sat  at  the  front  of  the  church. 
The  picture  of  a  smiling  blond  haired  woman  that 
had  been  placed  next  to  it  resembled  nothing  of  the 
woman  that  was  within  the  casket,  and  yet,  they 
were  the  same  person. 

The  mourners  stood  around  and  chatted  with 
each  other  in  hushed  tones  seemingly  to  not  dis¬ 
rupt  anyone  else.  They  would  occasionally  stop  in 
front  of  a  large  man  that  stood  off  to  the  side  of  the 
room  to  offer  words  of  sympathy  and  condolences. 
He  took  it  all  with  a  slight  nod  and  sad  eyes.  Once 
he  assumed  everyone  had  arrived,  he  moved  away 
from  the  door  and  found  his  daughter  on  the  pew 
where  she  had  told  him  to  leave  her.  The  young 
woman  sat  on  the  first  pew  and  stared  down  at  the 
floor  around  her  feet.  Her  shoulders  were  shak¬ 
ing  with  silent  sobs;  she  had  barely  stopped  cry¬ 
ing  since  she’d  first  heard  the  news  of  her  mother’s 
murder. 

She  did  not  look  up  as  her  father  approached, 
nor  when  he  sat  down  next  to  her,  but  she  did  when 
he  placed  his  arm  around  her  shoulders.  “She  didn’t 
deserve  this,”  the  girl’s  voice  cracked  through  the 
tears  and  lack  of  use  over  the  past  week. 

For  a  moment,  her  father  said  nothing.  He  just 


looked  at  her  before  agreeing,  “No.  She  didn’t.” 
After  he  said  the  words,  the  minister  walked  up  to 
his  podium  and  began  speaking. 

The  ride  to  the  cemetery  was  the  worst  part  of 
the  day.  “Would  it  have  killed  you  to  say  something 
about  your  mother,  Brynn?” 

She  tried  to  will  her  father  into  just  letting  it 
go.  It  was  hard  enough  for  her  to  talk  about  her 
mom  with  even  him  and  Brynn  did  not  want  to  have 
this  conversation  in  front  of  her  mother’s  friends 
that  had  come  to  stay  with  them  before  the  service. 
She  didn’t  want  to  be  rude,  but  she  also  didn’t  want 
them  to  be  there,  she  wanted  them  to  have  brought 
their  own  car  or  ridden  with  someone  else.  Brynn 
wanted  it  to  just  be  her  and  her  dad,  at  least  for  the 
day.  She’d  had  enough  of  hearing  “I’m  so  sorry  for 
your  loss”  and  “They’ll  find  whoever  did  this.”  She 
just  wanted  to  be  alone  for  a  while. 

Brynn  turned  toward  her  father  before  mov¬ 
ing  her  eyes  to  glance  at  the  two  other  passengers 
who  sat  in  the  back.  One  was  her  mother’s  clos¬ 
est  friend,  Martha  “Marty”  Fogg — a  plump  woman 
with  perpetually  rosy  cheeks  and  thick  dark  hair 
that  she  always  kept  up  in  a  bun  on  the  crown  of 
her  head — and  Marty’s  son,  Will — a  man  around 
twenty-five  years  who  heavily  resembled  his  moth¬ 
er  with  his  round  face  and  dark  hair,  though  with  a 
leaner  build. 

“Are  those  really  the  words  you’re  gonna  go 
with?”  she  finally  replied,  plainly. 

He  didn’t  dignify  her  question  with  a  response. 
The  car  filled  with  silence  save  for  the  quiet  snif¬ 
fles  from  Marty  in  the  backseat  and  Will’s  voice 
occasionally  saying  something  that  Brynn  could 
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only  guess  were  supposed  to  be  comforting  words. 
She  looked  through  the  windshield  at  the  cracked 
road  ahead,  at  the  bumper  of  the  hearse.  Her  eyes 
burned  though  after  so  many  tears;  she  was  certain 
there  were  none  left.  Nevertheless,  she  removed  a 
tissue  from  her  purse  and  held  it  against  her  puffy 
eyes  before  taking  out  another  and  handing  it  be¬ 
hind  her  to  Marty. 

After  the  burial,  Brynn  and  her  father  stayed 
behind  for  a  bit.  She  was  thankful  that  it  wasn’t 
raining  like  it  always  was  in  movies  when  there 
was  a  funeral.  Her  mother  was  always  far  more 
fond  of  the  sun  than  overcast,  rainy  days.  Brynn 
stood  in  front  of  the  newly  filled  grave  and  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  place  where  the  headstone  would  even¬ 
tually  be  placed.  A  person  came  up  next  to  her,  and 
knowing  it  wasn't  her  father,  she  didn’t  bother  to 
look  over. 

“You  remind  me  of  her,  ya  know?” 

Brynn  didn’t  look  away  from  the  spot  in  the 
grass.  “I  hope  so,  I  look  just  like  her,”  she  said  hu- 
morlessly.  With  a  bit  of  effort,  she  pulled  her  eyes 
away  to  look  at  Will.  She  had  met  him  only  a  few 
times  and  none  of  them  had  ever  ended  very  well. 
Usually  one  of  them  parted  ways  with  something 
bleeding,  though  that  was  when  they  were  children 
and  Brynn  had  been  a  menace  when  she  was  young. 

“Not  what  I  meant.”  He  smiled  ever  so  slight¬ 
ly  and  she  looked  around,  at  anything  that  wasn’t 
him.  The  sun  was  now  high  in  the  sky  and  filtered 
down  through  the  overabundance  of  trees  in  the 
cemetery,  her  father  was  talking  to  Marty  under  the 
shade  of  the  nearest  tree  which  was  admittedly  a  bit 
far  off,  a  few  other  people  who  had  decided  to  stay 
a  bit  longer  were  starting  to  leave,  and  a  young  girl 


she  didn’t  know  ran  over  to  place  a  single  flower 
on  the  loose  dirt  before  going  back  to  her  parents. 

A  hand  was  placed  on  her  shoulder  and  Brynn 
looked  up  at  her  dad’s  face.  “Ready  to  go,  Brynn?” 
She  gave  a  nod,  falling  into  step  next  to  him  as  they 
walked  back  to  the  car.  She  shed  her  sweater  as  she 
began  to  sweat  in  the  hot  midday  summer  sun  be¬ 
fore  sliding  herself  into  the  limo.  Her  father,  Will, 
and  Marty  filed  in  behind  her. 

Not  even  an  hour  after  being  home,  there  was 
a  knock  on  the  door.  Brynn  made  her  way  from 
the  kitchen,  through  the  front  room  to  answer  the 
door.  It  was  a  police  officer,  of  course  it  was.  No 
one  stopped  by  unless  they  were  with  the  police  or 
offering  condolences.  “Good  afternoon,  ma’am.  I 
need  to  speak  with  Oliver  Taylor.”  Brynn  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  she  had  never  seen  this  officer  before; 
she  was  certain  she  had  met  all  of  the  ones  that 
were  working  her  mother’s  case.  He  was  older  than 
the  others,  his  hair  grayer  and  deeper  lines  in  his 
thin  face,  but  she  was  sure  he  couldn’t  be  any  more 
incompetent  than  the  rest  seemed  to  be.  His  name 
badge  read  L.  PETERSON. 

“Of  course,  come  in.  I’ll  go  get  him,”  she  said 
with  a  smile  and  stepped  to  the  side  to  allow  the 
man  into  her  home.  She  shut  the  door  and  went  up 
the  stairs  to  find  her  father  in  his  room  and  informed 
him  of  their  visitor.  There  was  a  brief  thought  that 
she  should  go  back  down  with  him,  there  was 
something  about  Officer  Peterson  that  had  rubbed 
her  the  wrong  way,  but  before  her  feet  would  take 
her  down  the  stairs,  they  led  her  into  her  room. 

Brynn  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  her  child¬ 
hood  room  and  looked  around.  The  walls  were 
still  that  lilac  she  had  been  so  in  love  with  when 
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she  was  young,  the  desk  and  shelves  all  cluttered 
with  books  and  knick  knacks,  a  chair  placed  next 
to  the  window  that  had  her  current  clothes  and  suit¬ 
case  piled  on  and  around  it  with  her  funeral  outfit 
thrown  on  top.  She  could  remember  nights  when 
her  mother  would  tuck  her  into  that  very  bed  and 
tell  her  bedtime  stories,  the  afternoon  of  prom  when 
she  helped  her  get  ready.  Then  her  mind  wandered 
to  her  last  night  sleeping  in  that  room,  after  she  had 
finally  found  her  own  apartment  in  Chicago.  Her 
mother  had  come  in  to  simply  say  goodnight,  but 
Brynn  hadn’t  been  as  practiced  in  hiding  her  emo¬ 
tions  as  her  mother  was.  She’d  spent  the  night  into 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  talking  to  her  mom 
about  all  of  her  fears  of  moving  out  and  being  miles 
away  in  the  city  by  herself. 

She  leaned  back  across  the  bed  and  stared  at 
the  dusty  ceiling  fan  in  realization  that  she’d  never 
get  to  see  or  talk  to  her  mother  again.  Tears  welled 
up  as  she  rolled  onto  her  stomach. 

“Brynn!  Come  down  here,  please,”  her  father 
called. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  on  the  comforter  and  pushed 
herself  up. 

When  she  made  it  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  she 
stopped  at  the  sight  she  saw.  Her  father  was  standing  at 
the  landing,  in  handcuffs,  with  the  officer  standing  right 
behind  him.  “Dad,  what’s  going  on?”  she  questioned 
with  a  hint  of  panic  to  her  voice.  She  turned  her  gaze  to 
the  officer,  “This  has  to  be  a  joke,  right?” 

“It’s  merely  a  precaution,  ma’am.  As  of  right  now, 
your  father  is  the  highest  on  our  list  of  suspects.”  The  of¬ 
ficer’s  voice  was  level,  calm,  emotionless.  It  made  Brynn 
feel  sick  all  over  again. 

Brynn  scoffed  and  her  breathing  deepened  as  she 


tried  to  hold  her  tongue  and  her  tears.  “He  didn’t  do  it! 
He  wouldn’t’ve...  he  couldn’t’ve!” 

“It’s  alright,  B.  I’ll  be  alright.”  Her  father  smiled 
up  at  her  as  the  officer  escorted  him  through  the  door. 
Brynn  ran  down  the  steps  and  out  the  door,  not  far  be¬ 
hind  them.  She  noted  the  neighbors  that  had  come  out 
to  watch  and  felt  nothing  but  hatred  for  them  gawking 
at  the  sight  of  her  dad  being  arrested. 

The  car  backed  down  the  short  driveway  and  took 
off  toward  the  police  station.  Brynn  didn’t  move.  She  was 
sobbing  once  more  and  frozen  to  her  place  on  the  front 
porch.  Hands  rested  on  her  shoulders  and  she  turned  to 
hide  her  face  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  neighbors.  Her 
nostrils  filled  with  the  scent  of  cheap  cologne  and  fabric 
softener  telling  her  it  was  Will  that  she  was  crying  onto. 
He  gently  ushered  her  back  inside  and  sat  her  down  on 
the  loveseat.  She  refused  to  let  go  of  him  as  he  made  to 
stand  back  up. 

“We  should  go  to  the  station,  at  least  to  see  what’s 
going  on,”  Marty  suggested.  Brynn  had  no  doubt  Marty 
had  come  down  to  see  what  was  going  on.  She  nod¬ 
ded  her  head  and  sat  up.  She  attempted  to  correct  her 
breathing  and  wiped  her  face  with  her  hands  to  slow  the 
tears  that  were  all  too  familiar  to  her  as  of  late. 

“He  couldn’t  even  kill  a  spider  without  feeling 
guilty.  There’s  no  way  he  could’ve...”  She  looked  up  at 
Marty’s  reddened  face.  There  were  tracks  on  her  cheeks 
from  the  crying  she’d  been  doing  all  day.  The  older 
woman  managed  a  smile  though. 

“That’s  why  we  need  to  go.  Prove  his  innocence 
and  get  him  home!”  Brynn  couldn’t  help  but  smile  at 
the  declaration.  “Come  on,  let’s  go.”  Marty  took  Brynn’s 
hands  and  pulled  her  to  her  feet. 

The  station  was  emptier  than  Brynn  had  ever  seen 
it.  There  were  a  few  officers  and  others  milling  about 
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on  whatever  business  they  had,  not  many  paying  the 
three  newcomers  any  attention.  Brynn  walked  up  to 
a  woman  who  was  the  lead  officer  on  her  mother’s  case, 
Lieutenant  Mills.  The  lieutenant  was  a  younger  woman, 
couldn’t  have  been  much  into  her  thirties,  and  had  a  way 
of  being  both  approachable  and  intimidating. 

She  was  sitting  at  her  desk,  sipping  from  a  cup  of 
what  Brynn  assumed  to  be  coffee,  and  reading  through 
a  file.  Mills  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  approaching  foot¬ 
steps  and  smiled  ever  so  slightly.  “Brynn,  right?  About 
your  dad...” 

Lieutenant  Mills  informed  them  that  they  were 
unable  to  see  Oliver.  He  was  being  questioned  and  un¬ 
til  they  were  finished,  he  wasn’t  allowed  any  visitors. 
“When’ll  that  be?”  Brynn  had  asked,  hoping  for  a  direct 
answer.  All  that  she  got  in  reply  was  a  vague  soon’. 

With  her  father  incarcerated,  Marty  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  Brynn  to  get  out  of  the  house  and 
she  couldn’t  have  agreed  more.  It  probably  would  have 
been  better  for  someone  to  be  in  the  house  to  answer 
the  phone  or  door  in  case  someone  else  happened  by  for 
some  reason  or  other,  but  it  would  have  felt  too  empty. 
Too  lonely,  even  with  Will  and  Marty  there  with  her. 

Brynn  sat  herself  down  on  the  floor  in  her  room 
and  began  folding  her  things  back  into  her  suitcase. 
She  leaned  her  back  against  the  bed  and  released  a  long 
breath.  Her  eyes  drifted  to  the  window,  to  the  clouds 
in  the  sky  beyond  the  pane  of  glass.  She  wrapped  her 
hands  around  the  shirt  she  was  folding  and  tossed  it  into 
the  luggage  in  defeat. 

The  closest  hotel  was  on  the  other  side  of  town  - 
it  was  slightly  rundown  and  had  questionable  clientele, 
but  was  better  than  the  motel  down  the  road-  and  after 
moving  all  of  their  luggage  into  the  two  small  rooms 
they  were  occupying  for  the  time,  Brynn  had  decided 


to  go  for  a  walk  around  the  park  that  was  only  a  few 
blocks  over.  “Do  you  want  to  come  with?”  she  had  asked 
Will  when  she  stopped  by  his  room  on  her  way  out.  He 
shrugged  before  getting  up  to  join  her. 

A  companionable  silence  fell  between  them  as  the 
sun  slowly  made  its  descent  to  the  horizon.  “I  hate  to  say 
it,  but  I’m  glad  you  and  your  mom  are  here,”  Brynn  ad¬ 
mitted.  She  heard  him  laugh  and  she  slipped  her  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  her  jeans.  “And  now  I  take  that  back.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  laugh.  It’s  just  a  reflex,  I  guess.” 
Will  looked  over  at  Brynn  who  was  staring  at  the  ground 
in  front  of  them  as  they  walked.  “Just  wish  it  had  been 
under  different  circumstances,  ya  know?” 

Brynn  merely  nodded  and  tilted  her  head  up  to¬ 
ward  the  sky  to  look  at  the  newly  visible  stars.  She  hadn’t 
even  realized  the  sun  had  set  completely. 

“Do  you  think  they’ll  let  him  go?”  she  asked  softly. 
Will  shrugged.  He  didn’t  know  for  sure.  None  of  them 
did.  For  all  they  knew,  he  had  done  it,  though  Brynn 
seemed  to  know  for  a  fact  that  he  didn’t.  They  continued 
walking,  veering  off  the  paved  path  and  into  a  part  of  the 
park  that  was  closer  to  the  pond.  A  bag  was  being  car¬ 
ried  across  the  ground  by  the  gentle  breeze.  “Why  can’t 
people  seem  to  actually  get  anything  in  the  can?”  She 
reached  down  and  picked  up  the  empty  shopping  bag. 

Will  shrugged  again,  “You  know  people  don’t  real¬ 
ly  care,  so  long  as  it’s  not  their  problem.”  Brynn  flattened 
out  the  bag  as  she  took  a  seat  on  a  bench  that  was  facing 
the  water.  She  always  found  the  park  beautiful  at  night. 
It  was  quiet,  peaceful,  even.  The  streetlights  reflected  off 
the  top  of  the  water  shining  up  just  as  the  stars  shone 
down. 

Will  sat  down  next  to  her.  A  bit  closer  than  Brynn 
was  expecting.  She  messed  with  the  bag  as  though  she 
meant  to  roll  it  up  in  a  ball  as  her  mother  did  when  she 
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was  going  to  save  them  to  use  for  another  time.  She 
looked  over  at  Will  who  was  looking  at  the  water.  He 
slowly  looked  back  at  her  and  before  she  could  stop,  she 
pulled  him  close  and  kissed  him.  It  took  him  only  a  sec¬ 
ond  before  he  reacted  to  the  unexpected  kiss,  but  when 
he  did,  he  didn’t  hold  back.  His  hand  moved  up  to  the 
back  of  her  neck  and  the  other  placed  itself  on  her  thigh. 
Brynn’s  fingers  found  themselves  trailing  along  his  jaw. 

Wills  eyes  opened  suddenly  and  he  began  push¬ 
ing  Brynn  away.  She  had  gotten  the  bag  around  his 
neck  and  pulled  it  as  hard  as  she  could  before  wrap¬ 
ping  her  hands  around  exactly  where  the  bag  covered 
and  pushed  her  thumbs  into  his  throat.  He  struggled  as 
hard  as  he  could  opening  and  closing  his  mouth  as  he 
attempted  to  scream,  but  to  no  avail  as  he  slowly  slipped 
into  unconsciousness.  Brynn  kept  her  hold  for  a  minute 
longer  before  checking  his  pulse  and  pushing  him  from 
the  bench  to  the  ground,  making  sure  he  landed  mostly 
on  his  face.  She  quickly  discarded  the  bag  into  the  pond 
before  letting  out  a  scream  and  pulling  out  her  phone. 

When  no  one  came  running,  Brynn  dialed  911  as 
fast  as  she  could  as  she  jogged  in  place  to  get  her  heart 
rate  up.  “911,  what’s  your  emergency?”  the  woman  on 
the  line  asked. 

“Something’s  wrong  with  my  friend,  I  only  left 
him  for  a  few  minutes  to  use  the  bathroom.  Oh,  God,” 
she  bent  to  kneel  next  to  him  and  check  his  pulse  once 
again,  “he’s  not  breathing!  Please,  please,  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do.” 

“Ma’am,  where  are  you?” 

“At  the  park  off,  um,  off  of  153rd  and  Monroe.  By- 
By  the  pond.  On  the  far  side.”  She  was  able  to  force  tears, 
just  as  she  had  been  able  to  before  and  make  her  voice 
sound  worried  and  scared. 

“An  ambulance  is  on  its  way.  Ma’am,  do  you  know 


how  to  check  a  pulse?” 

Brynn  nodded  frantically  as  she  said,  “Yes,  yes.” 
She  checked  it  once  again.  “It’s  weak.  I  don’t...  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do.  Please,  how  far  is  the  ambulance?” 
Her  slow  trickle  of  tears  turned  into  the  sobs  she  had 
been  displaying  for  the  past  week  and  a  half. 

“I  know  you’re  scared.  The  ambulance  should  be 
there  any  minute  now.”  In  the  distance,  Brynn  could 
hear  the  approaching  sirens  as  though  they  were  re¬ 
assuring  her  that  what  the  call-taker  said  was  true. 
“Ma’am,  I  need  you  to  tell  me  your  name  and  exactly 
what  happened.” 

“My  name-  my  name  is  Brynn  Taylor.  My  friend 
Will  and  I  were  walking  in  the  park,  then  I  had  to  use 
the  bathroom  and  said  that  I’d  meet  him  by  the  pond, 
but  when  I  got  to  where  he  said  he’d  be,  he  was  on  the 
ground  and-and  not  breathing  and  I  don’t  know  what’s 
wrong  with  him.  I  don’t  think  he  has  any  medical  is¬ 
sues  or  anything.  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know  what  hap¬ 
pened.”  She  looked  up  and  could  see  the  lights  of  the 
ambulance  dancing  off  of  the  water  and  the  EMTs  get¬ 
ting  the  stretcher  while  another  rushed  over.  “They’re 
here,  thank  you.  Thank  you.”  She  hung  up  the  phone 
and  looked  to  the  EMT  that  was  quickly  approaching. 

Brynn  stood  up  and  waved  him  over  even  though 
she  was  sure  he’d  have  trouble  seeing  her  in  the  dark. 
“Please,  his  pulse  is  weak  and  he  isn’t  breathing.  Please, 
help  him,  help  him,  please!”  she  pleaded  to  the  man  that 
had  come.  He  knelt  next  to  Will’s  body  and  did  a  check 
of  his  breathing  and  pulse.  Then  he  looked  up  at  the  hys¬ 
terically  sobbing  woman.  She  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  say. 

She  shook  her  head  in  defiance  of  the  fact.  “No. 
No.  He  can’t  be.  He  was  fine.  He  was  fine!”  Her  legs 
gave  out  under  her  and  she  was  certain  her  jeans  would 
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protect  her  skin  from  the  hard  rocks  that  covered  the 
ground.  “He  can’t  be  dead.  He  cant  be!” 

The  other  EMTs,  another  man  and  a  woman,  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  stretcher  and  the  first  man  told  them 
what  he  had  silently  told  Brynn.  They  lifted  the  lifeless 
body  onto  the  bed  and  covered  him  as  though  he  were  a 
sickly  person  in  need  of  being  revived,  with  sheets  and 
a  blanket,  rather  than  the  body  bag  he  should  have  been 
placed  into.  They  strapped  him  down  and  the  wom¬ 
an  came  to  Brynn’s  side  to  help  her  up.  “I’m  so  sorry, 
ma’am.” 

Brynn  let  herself  be  helped  up  and  taken  to  the 
ambulance.  They  were  doing  everything  they  could  to 
get  his  heart  started  again,  even  after  declaring  him 
dead.  She  called  Marty  on  their  way  to  the  hospital  and 
told  her  what  happened.  Brynn  had  never  heard  the 
older  woman  sound  more  heartbroken. 

The  scents  of  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  and  those  of 
various  lotions  and  oils  combined  to  make  a  nearly  suf¬ 
focating  noxious  aroma.  It’s  no  wonder  so  many  people 
complain  about  the  smell  inside  nail  salons.  Brynn  was 
used  to  it  though.  After  at  least  ten  years  of  regular  ap¬ 
pointments,  she  would  say  she’d  become  immune  to  it. 
There  was  something  homey  about  the  whole  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  soft  music,  the  low  chatter,  the  occasional 
shrill  of  a  buffer,  and  even  the  putrid  chemicals  remind¬ 
ed  her  of  when  she  would  tag  along  with  her  mother  to 
other  nail  salons  as  a  child. 

Her  phone  rang  and  she  answered  it  with  the  hand 
that  wasn’t  currently  being  worked  on.  “Hello?” 

“Is  this  Brynn  Taylor?”  a  female  voice  asked. 
She  didn’t  recognize  it,  but  from  the  sound  of  things, 
it  was  bad  news.  Brynn  replied  in  confirmation.  “Your 
friend,  Martha  Fogg...  I’m  sorry,  but  she’s  dead.  Found 


in  her  home  last  night,  it  seems  she’d  been  there  quite 
a  while.  They  think  it’s  the  same  person.”  Same  person 
who  killed  her  mother,  same  person  who  attacked  Will 
in  the  park.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  bruises  formed  on 
his  neck.  “We’re  afraid  that  you  may  be  the  next  person 
they  attack.” 

“What  should  I  do?”  she  asked  with  a  hint  of  fear 
in  her  voice,  but  a  smile  on  her  face. 

“We’re  going  to  assign  a  few  officers  to  watch  your 
house.  Make  sure  you’re  safe.  And  you  should  definitely 
call  for  anything  or  anyone  suspicious.  Other  than  that, 
try  and  lay  low.  Tell  your  father  to  be  careful  as  well. 
Though  he’s  probably  better  off  than  you  are  right  now. 
More  security  in  a  nursing  home.  I  can’t  believe  they 
cut  out  his  tongue  and...  I’m  sorry.  You  already  know. 
I  don’t  mean  to  remind  you  of  such  events.”  The  woman 
let  out  a  nervous  laugh  before  saying  she’d  let  Brynn  go 
and  that  she  had  to  get  back  to  work. 

She  hung  up  her  phone  and  slipped  it  back  into 
her  purse.  Her  attention  was  brought  back  to  the  work 
that  was  going  into  her  nails,  but  her  mind  thought  back 
to  her  mother.  That  had  simply  been  an  accident,  but 
something  in  her  had  changed.  It  had  given  her  a  thrill 
she  hadn’t  found  anywhere  else,  though  she  hadn’t  been 
searching.  Brynn  just  needed  to  feel  that  thrill  once 
more,  just  once  more  and  she’d  stop. . . 

“Everything  okay?” 

Brynn  looked  up  from  staring  at  her  half-finished 
nails  to  the  small  Chinese  woman  who  sat  in  front  of 
her.  She  gave  a  small  laugh,  a  nod,  and  a  genuine  smile 
in  response  to  the  simple  question.  “Of  course.” 

§ 
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Kristin  Keeker 

The  Suburbs 


I  need  something  to  stare  at  besides  you. 

I  kissed  your  mouth  millions  of  time  before, 

You  left  your  heart  at  home. 

Back  and  forth  the  emotions  come  around  again. 

Glassy  eyed,  I  scan  the  room. 

We’re  in  the  position  to  do  nothing. 

It’s  ten  to  eternity;  the  hotel  bed  is  empty, 

And  your  flight  has  taken  off. 

The  suburb’s  winter  leaves  me 
Rosy  cheeked  with  cold  hands, 

And  you  have  yet  to  paint  my  toe  nails. 

Are  we  just  a  memory? 

You  are  my  morning  love. 

Our  secret  for  now  will  be  left  untold. 

But  when  you  come  for  me; 

My  hands  may  be  chilled  but  my  heart  warm. 

You  can  crawl  back  into  the  nook. 

Maybe  I  am  just  30  years  away, 

Away  from  my  one  great  love. 

Amanda  Barnes 
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Kristin  Keeker 

Flight 

I  break  through  the  front  door. 

My  feet  hit  the  pavement, 

And  begin  pounding  towards  the  darkness. 

I  am  trapped  inside  this  flesh, 

On  the  brink  of  explosion. 

Unable  to  tear  it  away. 

So  I  run... 

Pass  dark  houses 
Embracing  happy  couples. 

Such  security  has  fled  our  home. 

One  foot  in  front  of  the  other, 

I  focus  less  on  tripping 
And  more  on  getting  away, 

So  I  run... 

I  hear  my  lungs 
Gasping  for  air, 

And  I  feel  my  heart  trying  to  escape  my  chest 

The  darkness  of  the  night, 

It  swallows  me  whole. 

Leading  me  closer  to  freedom, 

So  I  run... 

Then  I  stop. 
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Bending  over, 

Holding  my  knees. 

The  sidewalk  beneath  me  lights  up. 
This  time  I  do  not  run. 

I  stand  like  a  deer  in  the  headlights. 
No  longer  disguised  by  the  darkness 

My  legs  become  weak, 

And  my  tired  body  gives  in. 

Time  to  return  home, 

And  so  I  walk. 
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Greg  Melton 

Abecedarius  of  an  Alcoholic 

1 .  Absolut  vodka  has  an  amazing  taste, 

2.  Bulleit  bourbon  should  never  go  to  waste. 

3.  Ciroc  is  always  a  decent  price, 

4.  Dark  eyes  vodka  always  goes  down  nice. 

5.  Everclear  bums  all  the  way  down, 

6.  Fireball  whiskey  always  cures  a  frown. 

7.  Goldschlager  makes  my  head  spin  like  a  top, 

8.  Hennessy  cognac  can  never  flop. 

9.  Icehouse  beer  is  always  cheap, 

10.  Jagermeister  I  can  never  seem  to  keep. 

1 1 .  Kahlua  tastes  like  chocolate  candy, 

12.  Leinenkugel  beer  should  always  be  handy. 

13.  Malibu  mm  tastes  so  exotic, 

14.  Natty  Ice  makes  me  so  chaotic. 

15.  Ole  Smokey  Moonshine  is  the  way  to  go, 

16.  Patron  is  tequila  that  should  always  flow. 

17.  Quintessential  Gin  is  just  that, 

1 8.  Red  Stag  always  hits  me  like  a  bat. 

19.  Southern  Comfort  fills  me  with  glee, 
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20.  Triple  Sec  is  a  part  of  my  Long  Island  Iced  Tea. 

21 .  UV  Vodka  comes  in  many  a  flavor, 

22.  Vermouth  makes  the  martinis  I  savor. 

23.  Wild  Turkey  makes  me  quite  happy, 

24.  X-rated  vodka  makes  me  a  little  sappy. 

25.  Yellowtail  wine  for  when  I  want  some  class, 

26.  Zombies  are  the  one  drink  that  puts  me  on  my  ass. 
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Patricia  Bowling 

New  Year’s  Eve 

I  told  her  I  did  not  want  to  go. . . 

Too  suspicious,  I  said.  She  begged. 

They  are  good  guys,  she  said.  I  argued. 

No  guy  friends.  Girls  only.  Too  suspicious,  I  said. 

I  never  get  to  go  out.  Be  young.  They  are  good  guys,  she  said. 

No  more  arguing.  I  gave  in. 

The  delicious  party  drink  tasted  of  African  jungles. 

Too  suspicious,  I  said. 

They  are  good  guys,  she  said. 

My  heart’s  too  fast,  head  too  hot,  thoughts  too  blurred.  Too  suspicious,  I  slurred. 

Feeling  sexy,  feeling  sociable,  more  drink,  she  begged. 

No  more  arguing.  I  passed  out. 

I  lie  there  paralyzed,  overtook  by  sleeping  limbs. 

Eyes  alert,  pacing  from  wall  to  wall. 

So  many  unfamiliar  faces,  distorted. 

Is  she  alive?  Check  her  eyes.  Check  her  pulse. 

A  wooden  tribal  mask  embellished  with  peacock  feathers  and  green  metal  hooks  find  my  sight. 
Good!  Good! 
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I  hear  her  struggle  off  in  the  distance 

Slammed  over. . .  and  over. . .  into  the  sturdy  metal  dryer. 

HELP!  Sobs... 

Tears  trickle  down  my  face  as  I  hear  the  screams 
I  am  powerless  to  stop  them, 

To  stop  THEM, 

To  save  her. 

Unforgettable  memories  seared  into  my  brain. 

I  told  her  I  did  not  want  to  go. 
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Belinda  Sebenste 

Even  the  Shaky  Handrail  Knows 

Here,  the  constant  song  of  the  rocking  chair, 

Creaking  gently  against  the  aged  wood,  worn  thin, 

And  joining  the  nightly  chorus  of  crickets’  chirping, 

Is  a  gift  of  familiarity,  of  knowing  to  take  extra  care 
To  skip  the  noisy  third  step  (second  when  coming  down). 

The  rhythmic  song  of  the  rocking  chair 

Lulls  this  house  to  sleep.  Drapes  and  shutters 
Drift  to  a  close.  The  heavy  oak  door  yawns  open, 

Joining  the  nightly  chorus  of  the  crickets’  chirp. 

Beckoning  the  musician  who,  with  cotton-white  hair 
And  a  face  not  unlike  the  wood  with  its  many  lines, 

Plays  the  sweet  creaking  song  of  the  rocking  chair. 

The  groaning  of  boards  echoes  an  aching  moan,  muscles  tired 
And  reaching  out  for  the  help  of  a  soft,  thumping  cane, 

Which  soon  joins  the  nightly  chorus  of  the  crickets’  chirp. 

The  final,  quiet  click  of  the  latch,  resounds  loudly  here. 

Even  the  shaky  handrail  knows  there  will  come  a  day  when 

The  constant  song  of  the  rocking  chair 

Will  no  longer  join  the  nightly  chorus  of  crickets’  chirping. 
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Tiffany  Hill 


Summer  of  ‘83 

One  red  Chevy,  with  miles  left  to  go, 

Two  young  kids  with  a  pocket  full  of  dreams. 

Four  parents  worried  where  their  kids  have  gone, 
Patrolling  the  floors,  hollering  “Police!” 

A  half-bottle  of  off-brand  Jack, 

Some  loose  change  all  over  the  floor. 

Millions  of  stars  twirling  around  the  limitless  sky, 

One  crammed  black  leather  seat. 

Two  clammy  hands  begin  to  intertwine, 

As  bouts  of  nervous  laughter  fill  the  lulling  silence. 

Thoughts  of  the  unknown  are  bursting  through  their  heads, 
Like  a  can  of  pop  that’s  been  shaken  too  many  times. 

Two  bumbling  bodies  start  to  collide. 

As  two  hearts  and  souls  passionately  unite. 


Aaron  M.  Shaps 

Black  Samson 

Before  I  ever  saw  you,  I 
admired  your  work  for  several  days. 
You’d  murdered  an  impressive  slew 
of  centipedes.  Their  husks  were  in 
the  comer  where  you’d  spun  your  web. 
Black  Samson,  spider  king  of  kings. 

And  then  one  morning  there  you  were, 
with  eight  strong  legs,  a  hundred  eyes, 
and  armor  like  a  polished  stone. 

“You  want  to  live  inside  with  me? 

You  murder  all  the  centipedes, 

Black  Samson,  spider  king  of  kings.” 

You  spun  your  web  across  my  door, 
and,  man,  I  walked  right  through  that  shit! 
But  you  know  what?  I  let  it  go, 
because  I  had  a  problem  and 
you  seemed  adept  at  solving  it, 

Black  Samson,  spider  king  of  kings. 

So  why  did  I  wake  up  one  day 
to  find  a  centipede  beside 
my  face?  You  only  had  one  job, 
and  I’d  call  that  a  definite 
debacle  and  an  abject  lapse, 

Black  Samson,  spider  king  of  kings. 


The  two  of  us  were  never  friends, 
but  I  thought  we  had  struck  a  deal: 
“You  only  have  a  single  task, 
and  in  return  you’ll  stay  inside. 

Just  kill  the  God  damned  centipedes, 
Black  Samson,  spider  king  of  kings.” 

The  jig  is  up,  so  hit  the  road. 

You  need  to  find  work  somewhere  else, 
before  I  crush  you  underfoot. 

Don’t  let  the  heavy  wood  door  hit 
your  spinnerets  on  the  way  out, 

Black  Samson,  spider  king  of  kings. 
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Tristan  Frohock 

Dirty  Old  Town 

“If  you’re  a  Cubs  fan,  you’re  a  glutton  for  pun¬ 
ishment.”  I  said  aloud  to  no  one  in  particular.  It  was 
an  average  Friday  night  for  me,  I  was  at  home  on  my 
computer  killing  time  before  bed.  I  was  talking  to  some¬ 
one  on  Reddit  about  hockey  and  baseball,  shortly  after 
the  Chicago  Blackhawks  eliminated  the  St.  Louis  Blues 
from  playoff  contention  and  before  their  first  game  of 
the  second  round.  (That  win  honestly  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise,  considering  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  playing  a 
slacker’s  game,  and  hardly  like  I’d  expect  a  defending 
championship  team  to  play.  But  I  guess  whatever  they 
did  worked)  They  were  a  Blues  fan  and  a  fan  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Cubs.  I  thought  for  a  second  about  it,  the  Blues 
have  had  upset  after  upset  on  their  way  to  a  Stanley  Cup, 
and  the  Cubs... are  the  Cubs.  I  typed  out  “Speaking  AS 
a  Cubs  fan,  I  could  definitely  understand  a  Blackhawks/ 
Cardinals  combo,  but  a  Blues/Cubs  combo?  You  must 
be  a  glutton  for  punishment  my  friend.” 

The  words  flowed  out  of  me,  despite  it  not  be¬ 
ing  a  phrase  I  usually  used,  “glutton  for  punishment”.  I 
started  thinking  about  this  city  and  how  well  that  phrase 
applied.  Well,  not  this  city,  but  rather  that  city.  I  love 
Chicago,  I  live  near  Chicago,  but  I  am  not  a  true-blue 
‘Chicagoan’.  I  live  in  East  Chicago,  which  is  very  much 
the  redheaded  stepchild  to  Chicago  that  it  sounds  like. 
I  hear  stories  about  EC’s  old  zoo,  and  dime  stores,  and 
all  the  shiny  little  pieces  of  the  old  suburbia  puzzle,  but 
I  never  knew  that  place  because  that  place  never  existed 
in  my  lifetime. 

The  EC  of  my  time  is  downtrodden,  dilapidated, 
bombed-out  and  depleted  even.  Pothole-ridden  streets 


lead  past  shady  alleys  where  ‘the  criminal  element’  lives, 
works,  and  plays.  It’s  the  sort  of  place  you  hear  stories 
about,  the  place  where  people  do  the  stereotypical  ‘roll 
up  the  windows,  lock  the  doors,  clinch  your  purse’  thing. 

My  mom  is  one  of  those  people.  She  believes  that 
whole  philosophy  of  ‘what  if  the  car  breaks  down  and 
you  have  to  walk  through  the  streets ?’  I’ve  never  had 
that  fear  (for  better  or  worse).  Maybe  it’s  because  I  was 
‘born  into  the  life’,  but  I  don’t  pay  EC  very  much  atten¬ 
tion.  She  tells  me  about  how  good  the  ‘good  ol’  days’ 
were,  and  how  everything’s  turned  to  shit  now  because 
of,  in  her  mind,  minorities.  In  my  mind,  I  don’t  know. 
It’s  a  lot  of  things,  mainly  I  think  it’s  just  people.  Regard¬ 
less,  she  hates  East  Chicago  and  always  talks  about  go¬ 
ing  to  a  city  far  away. 

I’m  almost  proud  to  be  from  here,  the  EC  of  today. 
I  mean,  I  don’t  believe  in  taking  pride  on  where  you’re 
from,  you  live  where  you  live  based  on  happenstance 
and  pretty  much  nothing  else.  But  I  think  being  from 
EC  carries  with  it  a  certain  pedigree,  a  certain  ‘je  ne  sais 
quoi’,  a  little  bit  of  exoticism  of  “ooh  you’re  from  there7.” 
Sorta  like  saying  I’ve  been  to  war,  “I’m  from  East  Chi¬ 
cago,  Indiana,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places  in  the 
country.  Man  do  /  have  some  stories  to  tell.”  I  mean,  I 
really  don't  have  a  lot  to  tell,  but  that’s  almost  beside  the 
point. 

What  I  appreciate  is  the  sense  of  honesty  you  get 
(which  is  ironic,  considering  we  borrowed  government 
corruption  from  Chicago,  as  well  as  their  name).  People 
from  around  here  aren’t  the  least  bit  petulant  when  it 
comes  to  voicing  their  opinions.  I  suppose  that  comes 
from  a  prominently  Mexican/Black  population,  a  sense 
of  a  need  to  have  a  voice.  Conservatives  distance  them¬ 
selves  from  this  sort  of  thing  while  actively  saying  they 
support  it,  like  saying  “yeah...uh  huh,  okay”  while 
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walking  backwards  towards  the  door  in  hopes  you  can 
make  a  break  for  it.  You  hang  out  with  EC  for  a  day,  or 
a  week,  you  know  who  and  what  you’re  going  to  get,  at 
least  I  think. 

My  mom  drives  around  here  and  sees  people  who 
came  here  from  a  foreign  land  with  the  explicit  purpose 
of  tearing  down  the  American  Dream  brick  by  star- 
spangled  brick,  what  with  their  differences  and  all  (How 
dare  they  not  be  like  me!  My  way  of  life  is  superior  to 
all  the  rest!).  Meanwhile,  I  walk  around  here  and  I  see 
people  having  barbeques,  drinking  beers,  and  watching 
their  kids  playing  in  the  yard.  If  that’s  not  American,  a 
little  slice  of  Americana,  I  don’t  know  what  is.  That’s  the 
average  EC  citizen-people  just  living  day  to  day  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  family  one  way  or  another.  Once  you 
strip  away  all  the  ancillary  tough  guy  bullshit  of  your 
typical  East  Chicagoan,  you  see  a  disappointed  human¬ 
ist,  someone  who’s  religious  but  not  preachy,  someone 
who’s  very  much  an  accepting  progressive  liberal  type, 
pro-union,  pro-human,  and  all  about  ‘the  struggle’. 
Same  as  my  great-grandparents  with  their  diverse  Eu¬ 
ropean  roots.  (  or  ‘Heinz  57’,  as  one  of  my  favorite  high 
school  teachers  put  it.) 

So  what  if  there  are  a  few  fuck-ups  that  make 
us  look  bad?  Name  me  a  place  without  them.  I  know 
they’re  there.  I  went  to  school  in  EC,  kindergarten  to 
high  school  graduation.  I  knew  people  who  jumped 
into  the  gang  life  out  of  a  sense  of  desperation,  just  to 
get  a  little  sense  of  belonging.  I  knew  people  who  lived 
fast  and  died  young.  I  knew  people  who  spoke  of  peace 
and  died  all  the  same,  because  they  were  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time  or  were  mistaken  for  someone 
who  was  in  the  life.  (Even  the  gangs  have  a  little  honor 
to  them— if  you’re  in  the  life,  you’re  fair  game,  no  inno¬ 
cents.  Usually,  anyway). 


I  can’t  say  I  even  blame  them,  lost  souls  looking 
for  a  place  to  belong.  Who  am  I  to  judge  them?  I’m  in 
the  same  mindset,  in  a  way.  I  just  carry  my  burdens  dif¬ 
ferently,  I  suppose.  I  never  felt  I  needed  to  hustle  but 
I  kinda  understand  it.  (Is  that  the  ‘straight  white  male’ 
privilege  working  in  my  favor?  I  know  I  feel  so  power¬ 
ful.)  These  aren’t  people  who  are  just  dumb,  that’s  what 
people  always  make  them  out  to  be.  These  are  people 
who  came  to  a  decision  and  chose  a  lifestyle  to  survive 
in  a  brutal  world  where  the  schools  failed  them,  their 
parents  failed  them,  their  government  failed  them,  and, 
for  those  who  subscribe  to  that  train  of  thought,  their 
God  failed  them.  These  people  fell  through  the  cracks 
and  pulled  themselves  up  by  those  bootstraps  you  al¬ 
ways  hear  so  much  about,  just  to  slam  that  boot  down 
on  someone’s  throat. 

And  everything  I  can  say  about  East  Chicago  and 
its  people,  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad?  That  all  applies 
to  Chicago  ‘Senior’,  but  magnified  a  hundred-thousand 
times.  You  can  think  of  East  Chicago  almost  as  a  little 
microcosm  of  Chicago,  a  little  cross-section.  The  ex¬ 
otic’  element  of  coming  from  East  Chicago  works  for 
Chicago  too.  When  some  kids  transferred  into  East 
Chicago  Central  High  School  from  Chicago,  they  were 
approached  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and  paid  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  respect.  You  were  ‘hard’  if  you  made  it 
through  some  of  the  rougher  schools  in  Chicago.  The 
gangs  there  would  make  anyone  from  EC  look  like  those 
old  fifties  gangs  that  snapped  in  time  with  each  other- 
-  caricatures  and  jokes. 

Chicago  is  a  big  place.  That’s  the  understatement 
of  the  century.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  Chicago  is  a 
world  in  and  of  itself.  You  can  easily  walk  around  there 
in  bewilderment,  gawking  up  at  ungodly  towers  and  at 
the  rail  system  that  keeps  the  heart  of  the  city  beating.  In 
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the  Loop  or  in  the  suburbs,  you  can  work  your  entire  life 
towards  something,  putting  all  of  your  heart  and  soul 
and  ambition  and  love  and  hate  and  grief  into  some¬ 
thing  there,  just  be  crushed  by  the  unfeeling,  unmoving 
universal  mass  of  everyone  else  hustling  and  bustling 
along  in  a  hamster  wheel  that  doesn’t  move  fast  enough. 

“You  are  but  a  grain  of  sand  in  a  desert  of  decay.” 
the  city  seems  to  say  with  each  creak  and  groan  of  steel 
trusses  and  rusted  rivets  forged  in  the  local  mills  by 
people  like  my  grandfather,  and  his  father  before  him. 
“Abandon  all  hope,  ye  who  dare  enter  our  limits.  You 
will  be  devoured,  chewed  up,  and  spat  out.  You  have  not 
what  it  takes  to  survive,  you’ll  be  shipped  to  the  cru¬ 
cibles  of  Inland  Steel,  LTV  Steel,  your  very  existence  will 
fade  into  the  shadow  of  a  monolith.  You  lack  the  tenac¬ 
ity  to  establish  yourself  like  your  immigrant  ancestors. 
Flee  while  you  still  can.” 

At  face  value,  I  really  don’t  see  what  ties  me  to  the 
Chicago  area.  Even  disregarding  all  the  stories  you  hear 
in  the  news,  this  is  the  area  where  my  dad  worked  him¬ 
self  to  death.  This  is  the  area  where  I  lost  people  I  con¬ 
sidered  friends  to  the  cycles  of  time.  I  can  walk  around 
East  Chicago,  my  own  little  circle  of  hell,  with  my  inner 
circle  of  friends  and  speak  of  a  lot  more  landmarks  of 
misery  and  rot  than  of  happiness  and  sunshine.  “Here’s 
where  I  broke  my  leg  falling  off  my  bike.”  “Here’s  where 
we  saw  that  condom  hanging  from  that  power  line,  re¬ 
member  that?”  “This  is  the  house  where  my  grandfather 
died,  he  was  89.” 

I  talk  about  leaving  all  the  time,  just  like  everyone 
else  from  here.  I  always  thought  about  living  on  the  West 
Coast — somewhere  like  Seattle.  I  can  almost  see  myself 
swinging  by  Aberdeen  to  see  the  house  were  Kurt  Co¬ 
bain  lived,  getting  myself  my  own  little  rainy  corner  to 
waste  away  in.  Or  maybe  California,  just  to  say  I  walked 


around  in  a  t-shirt  and  shorts  in  January.  My  family  and 
friends  just  say  “anywhere  but  here,  ”  and  some  do  move 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  But  everyone  I  know  is 
still  bound  here  one  way  or  another.  Chicagoland  is  just 
the  best  place  to  be  I  guess. 

Well,  I  don’t  know  if  I’d  go  that  far,  but  living  here 
has  certainly  ruined  me  for  ‘white  neighborhoods’,  that’s 
for  sure.  I  catch  myself  using  the  phrases  “silly  white 
people”  and  “first  world  problems”  with  less  and  less  iro¬ 
ny  more  and  more  these  days.  You  become  a  seasoned 
veteran  in  conversation  after  twenty-odd  years  here. 
You  know  when  to  ‘talk  white’,  to  a  teacher  or  a  boss, 
but  then  lay  on  the  dialect  when  you’re  among  friends 
or  when  you  know  it’ll  get  you  somewhere.  You  develop 
an  indifference  to  rap  and  bachata,  because  you’ll  hear  it 
all  the  time,  especially  during  the  summer.  You  recog¬ 
nize  gang  tags  and  can  play  the  game  ‘Good  Block,  Bad 
Block’  with  your  eyes  closed  practically.  You  feel  alive. 
But  still  we  talk  about  the  crime  and  the  danger  with 
airs  of  being  strangers  in  a  strange  land.,  and  we  still  talk 
about  how  one  of  these  days  we’re  gonna  run. 

So  why  don’t  I  run?  Maybe  it’s  Stockholm  Syn¬ 
drome.  Maybe  I’m  just  a  fan  of  entropy,  watching  as 
things  fall  apart.  Maybe  the  rules  of  the  game  here  are 
to  my  liking.  Maybe  it’s  the  sports  teams,  after  all,  I  am 
a  lifelong  Cubs  fan,  and  I  have  a  renewed  interest  in 
sports  thanks  to  the  Blackhawks  being  the  lone  success 
in  Chicago  sports  teams.  Maybe  I’m  just  a  glutton  for 
punishment.  Whatever  it  is,  I  know  I’ll  still  be  here  a 
decade  down  the  line,  probably  talking  about  the  Black- 
hawks,  the  Cubs,  the  potholes  in  the  roads,  the  political 
season  where  every  other  commercial  is  someone  whor¬ 
ing  themselves  out  for  votes,  and  about  how  much  I’d 
rather  be  somewhere  else.  But  every  time  I  hear  Steve 
Goodman’s  “Go  Cubs  Go”  with  a  montage  of  Harry  Ca- 
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ray  or  see  Chicago  reference  in  a  show,  movie,  or  video 
game,  I’ll  stare  in  awe,  I’ll  crack  a  smile,  I’ll  smirk  and 
laugh  to  myself  about  how  I  love  this  dirty  old  town.  I’m 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  game  Watch  Dogs  to  come  out, 
just  to  see  if  they  give  this  place  justice  in  my  mind’s  eye, 
as  the  game  takes  place  in  fictionalized  Chicago.  From 
the  trailers,  I  can  tell  it’s  going  to  be  full  of  all  the  very 
same  things  I  see  as  Chicago’s  major  characteristics,  all 
the  interesting  places  and  all  the  interesting  people. 

Maybe  that’ll  help  me  come  to  terms  with  my  love 
for  something  so  bad  for  me.  I  see  the  odd,  uber  hap¬ 
py  Chicagoan,  breathlessly  worshipping  Chitown  deep 
dish  pizza  and  talking  about  ‘da  Bears’  and  wonder  if  I 
could  ever  be  that  accepting  of  a  place.  Is  it  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time?  Do  people  in  Boston  and  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  feel  the  same  way  as  me?  Do  they  feel  so  conflict¬ 
ed  about  home?  Is  peer  pressure  pulling  me  out  of  ‘da 
region’  or  is  it  keeping  me  in? 

Regardless,  I’m  here  for  the  time  being.  So  I’ll 
soak  in  all  the  life  experience  that  I  can  in  the  hopes 
that  it’ll  make  me  wiser.  Some  point  down  the  line  I’ll 
revisit  whether  or  not  I  want  to  leave.  For  now,  I’ll  just 
observe  and  report,  keep  my  head  down,  and  try  to  hold 
my  little  circle  together  from  all  the  cosmic  forces  want¬ 
ing  to  pull  us  apart. 

I  take  a  swig  of  my  Diet  Coke  and  click  Submit  on 
my  comment  after  a  brief  once-over.  I’m  feeling  oddly 
happy,  oddly  at  peace  now,  having  reconciled  with  the 
city  in  my  head.  I  pull  up  YouTube  and  pull  up  The  Blues 
Brothers  — “Sweet  Home  Chicago.” 

“Heh,  glutton  for  punishment,”  I  said  aloud  to  no 
one  in  particular. 

§ 
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Alma  Jackson 

My  Truths 

I  grew  up  thinking  that  the  past  does  not  affect 
who  we  are  today,  and  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  our  behavior.  I  had  friends  that  always  blamed  their 
actions  on  their  past:  “I  do  drugs  because  my  mom 
did,”  or  “I  abuse  my  kids  because  my  dad  abused  me.” 
I  thought  it  was  pathetic.  I  didn’t  feel  sorry  for  them.  I 
didn’t  have  such  a  wonderful  past,  but  I  never  felt  it  de¬ 
termined  my  actions  or  perceptions.  I  knew  right  from 
wrong.  So  I  thought.  It  wasn’t  till  later  when  I  began  to 
think  differently. 

A  couple  years  ago  I  had  an  emotional  breakdown. 
I  was  convinced  my  boyfriend,  Mike,  was  cheating  on 
me.  I  accused  him  of  having  affairs  because  his  behav¬ 
ior  was  suspicious.  Our  arguments  escalated  into  threats 
of  ending  the  relationship.  He  lied  about  where  he  was 
and  what  he  was  doing.  I  felt  he  kept  our  relationship 
private,  and  I  couldn’t  understand  why.  I  thought  he 
wanted  to  appear  single  to  other  women,  or  he  was  just 
embarrassed  of  me.  He  claimed  I  was  jealous  with  no 
cause  and  everything  was  all  in  my  head.  One  weekend 
when  he  was  out  of  town,  I  dedicated  my  time  to  unveil¬ 
ing  the  truth. 

My  anxiety  drove  me  to  go  through  every  closet 
and  every  drawer.  I  shuffled  through  old  receipts  left  in 
the  pockets  of  his  pants,  went  through  his  journal,  and 
the  cabinets  in  the  kitchen.  I  stayed  up  all  hours  of  the 
night  going  through  files  on  the  computer  hoping  to 
confirm  that  I  was  not  crazy.  I  was  desperate  to  expose 
him  although  I  was  not  sure  of  what  I  was  looking  for.  I 
thought  it  would  come  to  me  if  I  saw  it.  I  was  exhausted, 
but  then  my  hysteria  revealed  something  else.  I  realized 


that  I  had  completely  given  in  to  my  insecurities.  My 
jealousy  was  out  control. 

I  became  something  I  never  wanted  to  be,  and  I 
could  no  longer  disguise  it.  It  was  obvious  I  needed  to 
get  some  help.  It  wasn’t  long  before  I  ended  up  in  a  psy¬ 
chologist’s 

office.  That  is  where  I  began  to  face  my  truths.  The 
truths  of  my  past,  the  significant  events  that  ended  up 
playing  a  role  in  my  development.  No  matter  how  much 
I  denied  it,  I  was  damaged.  One  of  my  many  traumatiz¬ 
ing  experiences  had  to  do  with  a  very  important  man  in 
my  life,  a  man  who  was  like  a  grandfather  to  me. 

It  was  early  November.  I  made  my  way  back  to 
camp  while  the  cold  Wisconsin  wind  bared  its  icy 
hands.  Greenbush,  WI  was  one  of  my  favorite  Civil  War 
reenactment  events.  It  was  always  later  in  the  year  so  the 
temperature  was  cooler,  but  as  a  child  I  had  always  had 
fun  there. 

I  began  Civil  War  reenacting  when  I  was  7  years 
old.  My  father  was  the  first  to  get  involved.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  would  camp  alone  and  go  to  the  events  solo. 
Eventually  my  mother  and  I  became  a  part  of  the  living 
history.  Every  year,  every  other  weekend,  we  would  pack 
up  the  trailer  and  drive  right  into  the  past.  The  other 
Civil  War  re-enactors  were  like  family.  After  so  many 
years,  everyone  in  the  Unit  would  camp  together  and 
watch  out  for  each  other’s  kids.  Our  Unit  was  the  154th 
Tennessee.  My  father  played  the  role  of  a  Confederate 
Captain  and  I  was  the  Southern  Belle. 

All  the  canvas  tents  were  lined  up  side  by  side.  At 
one  end  of  the  row  was  a  huge  fire  pit.  That  was  where 
everyone  would  gather  around  at  the  end  of  the  night. 
The  grownups  would  drink  their  whiskey  and  sing  old 
Civil  War  songs.  Usually  the  kids  would  be  out  fool- 
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ing  around  until  curfew.  Curfew  was  when  one  of  our 
drunken  parents  busted  us  and  made  us  come  back  to 
camp.  I  on  the  other  hand  was  not  out  being  a  typical 
kid.  I  was  at  an  awkward  age  where  I  was  not  an  adult 
but  I  wasn’t  a  child  anymore  either.  I  kicked  up  dust  as 
my  feet  moved  swiftly  across  the  hard  ground.  Instead 
of  going  down  by  the  fire,  I  noticed  that  Poppa  Bill  was 
lying  inside  of  his  tent.  His  tent  was  on  the  opposite  end 
of  the  fire,  so  it  was  a  little  isolated.  The  space  was  lit  up 
by  a  wooden  lantern.  I  ducked  down  into  the  tent  and 
plopped  onto  the  ground  where  Poppa  Bill’s  bed  was.  He 
was  stretched  out  on  his  side.  His  legs  were  long  in  wool 
and  his  feet  were  sheltered  by  brogans.  I  sat  Indian  style. 
The  layers  of  material  from  my  dress  bunched  up  around 
me.  My  dress  was  considered  an  evening  ball  gown.  It 
was  white  cotton.  At  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  was  a  ruffle 
that  had  a  blue  satin  ribbon  weaving  through  it.  My  tiny 
waist  was  bound  up  by  a  blue  satin  sash  and  the  bodice 
did  not  leave  much  to  the  imagination.  The  neckline  was 
very  low  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  square.  Another  blue  rib¬ 
bon  ran  along  the  edge,  drawing  attention  to  my  breasts. 
Under  my  dress  I  wore  pantalets  and  a  corset.  I  felt  like  I 
was  Scarlett  O’Hare  from  Gone  with  the  Wind. 

Poppa  Bill  offered  me  some  brandy,  said  it  would 
help  warm  me  up.  Of  course  I  took  it.  Who  wouldn’t?  I 
was  excited  to  play  the  role  of  a  lady.  I  was  fifteen  years 
old.  My  long  blonde  hair  rested  on  my  shoulders  as  I 
reached  for  the  flask.  I  carefully  brought  it  to  my  lips. 
I  could  feel  the  burn  as  it  slide  down  my  throat.  We 
passed  the  flask  back  and  forth  and  talked  about  the  nu¬ 
merous  boys  that  followed  me  around  at  the  ball.  I  felt 
relaxed  and  silly.  I  giggled  while  we  carried  on  in  inno¬ 
cent  conversation.  Poppa  Bill  must  have  felt  relaxed  as 
well.  He  started  to  compliment  me,  and  told  me  how  I 
had  become  such  a  beautiful  young  woman  throughout 


the  years.  He  said  he  kept  a  photograph  of  me  in  his 
home.  It  was  hidden  in  a  book  downstairs  in  his  library. 
He  confessed  to  masturbating  to  the  photo  every  so  of¬ 
ten.  He  dribbled  some  brandy  on  my  chest.  The  golden 
caramel  liquid  ran  down  between  my  breasts.  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  felt  a  soft,  warm  tongue  follow  the  trail.  A 
feeling  of  queasiness  began  to  overwhelm  me.  I  am  not 

sure  if  I  was  scared,  confused  or  drunk.  I  just  felt . 

sick.  I  trusted  this  man,  but  I  was  naive  and  easily  ma¬ 
nipulated.  There  were  men  that  could  sniff  that  out  like 
a  dog.  I  could  be  sensed  from  miles  away  with  such  vul¬ 
nerability.  But  that  vulnerability  came  long  before  Pop¬ 
pa  Bill.  I  was  exposed  to  sexual  abuse  at  an  even  younger 
age  than  fifteen. 

As  a  child,  I  was  considered  a  “tom  boy.”  I  had  a 
wooden  play  house  in  my  back  yard.  It  was  really  neat. 
My  dad  built  it.  It  was  high  off  the  ground  on  stilts.  It 
also  had  a  swing  attached  to  it.  My  friend  Bobby  and  I 
would  go  garbage  picking  and  fill  the  play  house  with  all 
kinds  of  knick-knacks  from  people’s  trash.  I  personally 
liked  collecting  the  little  glass  figures  of  animals.  I  had 
this  strange  fascination  with  porcelain  cats.  I  tried  to  get 
as  many  of  them  as  I  could.  Bobby  would  also  drag  in 
furniture.  We  even  had  a  used  mattress  in  there.  I  guess 
children  at  a  young  age  enjoy  playing  house.  Bobby  and 
I  were  one  year  apart.  I  was  5  and  he  was  6.  The  play 
house  was  painted  a  dark  brown  on  the  outside.  I  think 
it  was  left  over  paint  from  when  my  dad  painted  the  ga¬ 
rage.  The  inside  was  unfinished.  I  can  still  remember  the 
smell  of  plywood.  Not  all  of  my  memories  in  the  play 
house  are  fond.  Sometimes  a  boy  named  Nathan  would 
come  and  play  with  us  too. 

Nathan  was  15.  He  liked  to  play  wounded  soldier. 
He  insisted  that  I  was  the  nurse.  He  would  pretend  that 
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he  got  shot  in  the  groin  and  have  me  make  him  feel  bet¬ 
ter.  I  really  didn’t  understand  what  was  happening.  I  just 
thought  we  were  playing.  He  would  have  me  touch  his 
private  parts.  He  would  say,  “Only  a  kiss  will  really  make 
it  better.”  These  war  games  went  on  often  when  Nathan 
would  play  with  us.  Finally  one  day  Bobby  told  his  mom 
what  was  happening  and  I  never  saw  Nathan  again.  I 
guess  they  moved  away. 

My  parents  never  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  I  was 
never  put  in  therapy  either.  Life  just  went  on.  It  was  later 
when  I  realized  how  wrong  it  was.  I  don’t  feel  ashamed 
for  what  happened.  I  am  not  sad  for  myself.  I  am  sad  for 
that  little  girl.  The  little  girl  that  was  just  playing  in  her 
wooden  play  house  her  daddy  built;  the  little  girl  that 
was  corrupted  and  exploited  by  someone  that  was  prob¬ 
ably  corrupted  and  exploited  himself.  My  parents  love 
me,  but  when  I  was  young  my  mother  was  busy  wor¬ 
rying  about  my  father,  and  my  father  was  busy  having 
affairs  with  other  women.  Their  minds  were  too  preoc¬ 
cupied  to  be  concerned  about  what  damage  could  have 
occurred  with  me.  I  still  believe  that  the  absence  of  my 
father  and  the  sexual  abuse  played  a  large  role  in  my 
romantic  relationships  later  on. 

I  was  married  before  Mike,  to  a  man  much  older 
than  1. 1  loved  him.  I  would  have  done  anything  for  him, 
but  one  night  that  all  changed.  After  my  husband  and  I 
had  made  love,  I  went  into  the  bathroom  and  sobbed. 
I  felt  nauseas  and  could  not  shake  the  sadness  in  my 
heart.  I  stood  in  front  of  the  white  pedestal  sink,  looked 
in  the  mirror,  and  tears  just  poured  down  my  cheeks. 
My  hands  were  gripping  the  porcelain  as  I  tried  to  keep 
myself  from  falling  to  the  floor.  I  didn’t  know  what  was 
wrong.  I  just  knew  that  I  shouldn’t  have  been  feeling 
repulsed  by  him.  He  did  so  much  to  try  and  comfort  me. 


He  would  have  sacrificed  everything  for  me.  His  love 
was  true.  But  I  ruined  that.  It  is  true  I  couldn’t  explain 
what  I  was  feeling,  but  I  could  have  tried  to  seek  help.  I 
could  have  tried  to  save  my  marriage  and  I  didn’t.  In¬ 
stead  I  turned  my  attention  to  another  man.  Rather  than 
trying  to  figure  out  what  was  wrong,  I  ran,  like  a  slave 
to  my  past,  I  ran  into  the  arms  of  someone  else,  Mike. 
I  never  thought  about  what  I  had  with  Greg  until  I  re¬ 
flected  on  it  later.  So  what  else  could  I  do  but  to  move 
on,  and  learn  from  my  mistakes?  I  was  always  the  type 
to  have  to  learn  on  my  own.  I  went  through  many  trials 
and  errors  before  I  began  to  understand  the  challenges 
of  a  relationship.  My  first  intimate  relationship  came 
with  a  whole  set  of  challenges,  ones  that  I  never  thought 
I  would  experience  in  my  life. 

In  my  junior  year  of  high  school  I  was  cast  as 
Anne  Frank  in  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank.  I  was  so  ex¬ 
cited.  It  was  my  year  to  shine  in  the  theatre.  I  took  my 
roles  seriously.  I  decided  that  I  was  going  to  attend  a 
Jewish  Synagogue  for  a  better  understanding  of  Anne’s 
religious  beliefs  and  struggles.  The  only  thing  I  learned 
from  Judaism  other  than  they  do  not  believe  in  Jesus 
is  that  it  is  okay  to  be  a  lesbian.  Interesting  enough,  it 
is  not  okay  for  men  to  be  together.  Of  course  the  only 
openly  gay  girl  in  school  found  out  that  I  was  going  to  a 
Synagogue.  I  remember.  I  was  laying  on  the  floor  behind 
the  bass  drums  in  the  choir  room.  I  would  always  hide 
out  back  there  to  avoid  chart  singing.  Mindi  came  up  to 
me  and  asked  questions  about  Judaism.  Apparently  she 
knew  lesbians  were  accepted  in  the  Jewish  belief. 

“So . I  heard  you  are  Jewish,”  said  Mindi. 

Mindi  was  very  petite.  She  had  short  blonde  hair 
and  beautiful  blue  eyes.  She  could  play  any  instrument 
you  put  in  front  of  her  and  she  could  sing.  Her  voice 
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had  a  unique  sound;  it  was  breathy  and  low,  but  she  had 
a  wide  range.  It  was  original.  She  was  new,  refreshing, 
and  somehow  every  “straight”  girl  in  school  liked  her. 

I  responded,  “I  am  studying  for  a  role,”  as  if  I  was 
some  big  time  actress. 

“I  heard  they  accept  lesbians.” 

“That’s  what  the  Rabbi  said  to  me.” 

Mindi  just  smiled.  Not  a  lot  was  said  after  that,  at 
least  I  can’t  remember  anyway. 

After  the  fall  play,  the  theater  decided  to  combine 
with  the  school  band  and  choir  to  put  on  a  musical.  The 
musical  was  42nd  Street.  I  was  told  earlier  in  the  year  that 
I  was  going  to  have  the  lead  role  by  my  choir  teacher  but 
instead  I  ended  up  with  “Anytime  Annie”.  I  was  so  upset. 
I  decided  that  because  I  was  not  the  lead  I  was  going  to 
include  my  character  in  every  scene  possible.  I  tapped 
dance  and  sang  into  the  heart  of  every  person  that  came 
to  the  show.  In  the  end  I  stood  out  the  most,  and  that 
was  all  I  cared  about. 

Mindi  was  in  the  band.  She  played  drums.  One 
day  during  rehearsal,  Mindi  decided  to  get  playful  with 
me.  She  attempted  to  flirt  with  me  by  throwing  a  drum 
stick  at  my  head.  Her  mentality  reminded  me  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  school  boy.  I  was  pissed.  I  told  her  to  stay  away  from 
me.  I  called  her  a  stupid  Dike.  I  didn’t  speak  to  her  for 
several  days.  She  directed  her  attention  on  to  someone 
else. 

One  afternoon,  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  stage  fac¬ 
ing  into  the  house  of  the  theater.  The  loading  dock  for 
the  school  was  stage  right  of  me.  The  door  was  open, 
and  the  spring  air  seemed  to  put  a  smile  on  everyone’s 
face  that  day,  everyone  but  me.  I  watched  Mindi  as  she 
climbed  over  the  seats  in  the  house  to  reach  a  group  of 
girls.  The  theater  was  the  ugliest  yellow  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  tweed  seat  covers  were  even  yellow.  The  theater  was 


built  backwards  too.  It  was  narrow  at  the  back  of  the 
house  and  wide  at  the  stage.  Somebody  obviously  didn’t 
understand  how  acoustics  worked.  I  sat  there  swinging 
my  legs  off  the  edge  of  the  stage.  My  friend  Stephanie 
came  and  sat  next  to  me.  She  noticed  me  watching  Min¬ 
di.  She  observed  me.  I  felt  her  staring  at  the  side  of  my 
face.  Then  she  said,  “You  love  her.” 

She  took  me  by  surprise.  I  turned  to  face  her  and 
laughed,  “Are  you  insane?” 

“No.  It  is  apparent.” 

I  didn’t  say  anything  else.  I  looked  back  at  Mindi.  I 
was  feeling  jealous  of  the  girls  that  Mindi  flirted  with.  In 
the  morning  before  school  I  began  to  dress  in  a  way  that 
would  draw  Mini’s  attention  back  to  me.  I  started  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  again.  I  even  tried  flirting  with  her  (which  was 
awkward).  Then  came  the  weekend  of  our  performance, 
for  three  nights  I  swung  my  leg  over  the  banister  as  I 
sang  “Sunny  Side  to  Every  Situation.”  For  three  nights 
Mindi  was  able  to  look  up  my  skirt  while  she  played 
drums  in  the  pit.  That  entire  weekend  we  snuck  around 
and  made  out  in  the  girls’  dressing  room.  Every  chance 
we  had  we  got  together.  It  was  not  something  we  were 
ashamed  of,  but  it  was  something  we  had  to  hide.  Her 
parents  were  extremely  religious.  Mindi  and  I  played  the 
role  of  best  friends  when  in  the  presence  of  our  family. 
They  had  no  clue  what  was  really  going  on  in  our  bed¬ 
rooms. 

When  we  were  discovered  by  her  family,  the  dra¬ 
matic  love  story  began.  Her  parents  kept  a  close  eye  on 
her.  Mindi  lived  two  blocks  from  my  house.  In  fact,  my 
parents  had  lived  in  the  same  house  Mindi  did  years 
prior.  Behind  her  house  was  an  alley.  She  would  play 
basketball  in  the  alley,  or  go  for  a  bike  ride  and  meet  me 
somewhere.  I  was  driving  a  Ford  Ranger  pickup  truck 
that  was  my  dad’s.  On  the  other  side  of  our  neighbor- 
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hood  there  was  a  new  subdivision  being  built.  Mindi 
and  I  would  drive  up  in  the  far  back  corner  where  con¬ 
struction  had  not  taken  place  yet.  Because  we  were  not 
allowed  to  see  each  other,  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
truck.  We  had  friends  that  would  cover  and  lie  for  us. 
Our  relationship,  and  our  refusal  to  stop  seeing  each 
other,  turned  our  parents  against  each  other.  Her  par¬ 
ents  blamed  me  for  the  behavior  of  their  daughter  while 
my  parents  blamed  her.  It  was  a  mess,  a  ridiculous  mess, 
but  Mindi  and  I  were  in  love. 

The  night  we  ran  away  was  meant  to  turn  out  dif¬ 
ferently.  Mindi  had  stayed  at  a  friend’s  house.  It  was  just 
after  spring  break.  It  wasn’t  really  warm  enough  to  go 
without  a  coat,  but  I  didn’t  wear  one  anyway.  The  sun 
was  shining  bright  and  it  gave  the  illusion  that  it  was 
warm  enough.  I  picked  Mindi  up  from  Brandi’s  and  we 
went  to  Applebee’s.  We  went  to  the  next  town  over  so 
no  one  would  recognize  us.  I  paid  for  our  meal  and  still 
had  thirty  dollars  left  over.  As  we  were  driving  back, 
Brandi  called  my  cell  phone.  She  said  that  Mindi’s  dad 
was  looking  for  her.  We  both  began  to  panic.  We  drove 
past  her  house  to  see  if  her  dad’s  car  was  there.  It  wasn’t. 
So  we  drove  by  my  house  and  sure  enough  he  was  there. 
He  spotted  us  and  started  chasing  after  us.  Mindi  just 
kept  begging  me  not  to  stop.  She  was  afraid  of  what  her 
dad  would  do.  So  I  blew  through  stop  lights  and  tried 
my  best  to  lose  him,  and  we  did. 

Before  we  knew  it  the  sun  was  going  down  and  we 
were  far  away  from  home.  It  was  my  first  time  driving 
on  the  interstate.  The  head  lights  from  the  oncoming 
cars  shown  bright  in  the  cab  of  the  truck.  I  was  scared. 
My  heart  raced  as  I  held  on  tight  to  the  steering  wheel. 
I  had  never  done  anything  like  that  before  and  I  didn’t 
know  where  we  were  going.  I  kept  following  the  green 
signs  that  led  us  further  and  further  away  from  home.  I 


had  my  dad’s  Mobile  gas  card  so  I  was  able  to  use  that  to 
get  gas.  The  thirty  dollars  I  had  needed  to  be  saved  for 
something  to  eat.  All  night  I  drove.  We  made  it  to  Wis¬ 
consin.  I  didn’t  sleep.  I  knew  by  morning  I  had  to  come 
up  with  a  plan.  I  remember  looking  over  at  Mindi  while 
she  slept.  She  resembled  a  small  child  curled  up  against 
the  inside  of  the  truck  door.  The  sunlight  was  warm, 
covering  her  like  a  blanket.  All  I  could  think  about  was 
my  mother.  I  knew  she  was  so  worried.  I  wanted  to  call 
her  but  was  afraid  they  would  track  us  down  through 
the  phone  number.  I  had  to  protect  Mindi.  I  called  my 
friend  Lindsay  to  have  her  call  my  mom.  I  wanted  Lind¬ 
say  to  relay  the  message  that  I  was  alright  so  she  would 
not  worry.  Like  a  good  friend,  she  did. 

Mindi  and  I  were  only  gone  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Because  we  had  nowhere  to  go  I  turned  the  truck 
around  and  headed  south  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  We 
had  a  friend  who  went  to  school  down  there.  We  arrived 
as  a  huge  surprise  at  her  apartment.  We  took  showers 
and  took  a  nap.  Then  we  awoke  to  the  police  banging  on 
her  door.  My  father  had  reported  the  truck  as  stolen.  He 
notified  all  of  Indiana’s  State  Police.  They  took  us  to  the 
station  and  separated  us.  One  officer  kept  asking  me  if 
I  was  fighting  with  my  parents.  I  told  him  that  my  rela¬ 
tionship  with  my  parents  was  fine.  It  was  Mindi’s  parents 
causing  the  problem.  My  father  tried  to  get  Mindi’s  dad 
to  come  with  him  to  pick  us  up,  but  he  refused.  When 
my  dad  arrived  he  grabbed  me  and  hugged  me.  He  let 
me  know  he  loved  me,  but  then  he  let  me  know  how 
much  trouble  I  was  in  as  well.  My  dad  drove  his  squad 
car  down  to  Terre  Haute.  He  put  Mindi  in  the  back  seat 
and  me  in  the  front.  A  friend  of  his  came  with  him  to 
drive  the  truck  back  home.  We  didn’t  go  home  though. 

We  went  straight  to  the  police  station.  He  put 
Mindi  in  the  drunk  tank  and  me  in  a  cell.  He  screamed 
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at  me.  He  tried  to  frighten  me  into  never  running  off 
again.  I  cant  remember  much  of  what  he  said.  All  I 
could  think  about  was  Mindi  and  what  her  dad  was  go¬ 
ing  to  do  to  her.  We  spent  the  night  at  the  station.  The 
next  morning  Mindi  s  dad  showed  up  to  get  her,  and  my 
dad  took  me  home  to  my  mother.  It  was  obvious  that 
she  had  not  slept.  She  walked  up  to  me  and  kissed  my 
face.  No  tears,  no  yelling,  she  did  not  utter  a  word.  The 
guilt  I  felt  was  crushing.  My  mother  suffered  as  she  wait¬ 
ed  for  me  to  return  home.  She  didn’t  know  if  I  was  alive 
or  dead,  and  that  was  the  worst  pain  I  could  have  caused 
her.  I  vowed  to  never  hurt  my  mother  in  such  away  ever 
again.  In  fact  I  wanted  to  make  sure  I  didn’t  hurt  anyone 
ever  again,  which  is  impossible. 

A  few  months  later  Mindi  and  I  split  up,  got  back 
together,  and  then  split  up  again.  It  took  me  some  time 
to  realize  that  she  was  just  like  all  the  other  manipula¬ 
tors  in  my  life.  I  would  hold  on  to  her  every  word  just 
for  my  heart  to  get  broken  all  over  again.  I  believe  to 
this  day  that  my  love  for  her  was  real.  Mindi  may  have 
thought  she  loved  me  at  one  time,  but  the  reality  is  she 
didn’t,  or  anyway  she  stopped. 

During  one  of  my  therapy  sessions  I  learned  that 
I  have  spent  my  life  protecting  others.  I  never  told  any¬ 
one  about  Poppa  Bill.  I  probably  would  have  never  said 
anything  about  Nathan  if  it  wasn’t  for  Bobby.  I  kept  most 
everything  to  myself  if  it  would  compromise  someone 
else.  In  this  process  of  harboring  secrets  and  piling  guilt 
and  responsibility  on  myself,  I  developed  an  obsessive 
compulsive  behavior  with  cleaning.  I  could  not  focus 
unless  I  had  vacuumed  and  picked  up  the  house.  I  could 
walk  into  a  room  and  notice  if  something  was  moved. 
This  had  a  negative  affect  with  anyone  I  lived  with.  It 
was  frustrating  for  me  too.  I  felt  anxiety  and  lost  con¬ 


centration.  I  was  controlling  my  surroundings  because  I 
couldn’t  control  anything  else.  My  doctor  told  me  that  I 
wasn’t  powerful  enough  to  protect  and  control  everyone 
or  everything.  He  said  it  was  time  for  me  to  stop  tak¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  others,  my  boyfriend,  my  mother, 
my  father,  my  abusers.  For  over  25  years  I  lived  my  life 
one  way  and  now  I  had  to  change.  If  I  had  known  the 
struggles  I  would  encounter,  I  would  have  left  his  office 
and  never  turned  back. 

I  began  to  battle  against  myself.  I  struggled  with 
the  convenience  of  letting  past  behavior  consume  me. 
Everyday  my  world  would  change  little  by  little.  I  had 
to  learn  what  was  important  to  me.  It  is  devastating  to 
realize  that  your  whole  life  had  been  altered  by  the  trau¬ 
matic  events  you  had  experienced.  I  didn’t  know  where 
to  begin  to  fix  me.  Right  away  I  was  put  on  medication 
to  help  control  my  depression  and  anxiety.  You  start  to 
feel  like  a  science  project  or  an  experiment.  The  medi¬ 
cation  keeps  changing  until  one  works  well  with  your 
body  chemistry.  I  didn’t  notice  the  change  in  myself 
right  away.  It  was  subtle.  I  would  see  my  doctor  every 
week,  and  every  week  I  became  stronger  and  stronger. 

Early  in  our  relationship,  Mike  and  I  would  argue 
a  lot.  Mike  seemed  to  enjoy  arguing,  and  never  liked  to 
apologize  either.  But  after  attending  therapy  and  giving 
my  medication  an  opportunity  to  work,  our  arguments 
no  longer  left  me  in  tears.  I  started  to  become  a  human 
being,  living  my  own  life  rather  than  a  human  doing, 
living  to  do  for  others.  I  began  to  defend  myself,  to  fight 
for  what  I  wanted.  I  am  sure  at  first  I  was  extreme.  Try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  balance  between  standing  up  for  your¬ 
self  and  being  manipulated  proved  to  be  difficult.  There 
were  times  Mike  said  I  was  being  selfish,  and  I  would 
question  whether  or  not  he  was  right.  I  was  faced  with 
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having  to  trust  myself.  I  already  had  a  hard  time  trust¬ 
ing  others.  It  is  ironic  how  I  couldn’t  trust  anyone,  yet 
I  would  share  every  last  bit  of  information  about  my¬ 
self  with  them.  I  had  no  boundaries.  I  guess  I  felt  if  I 
was  open  with  people,  then  I  would  be  loved.  I  couldn’t 
stand  the  thought  of  someone  being  mad  at  me.  I  would 
obsess  about  it.  I  would  literally  lose  sleep  over  whatever 
it  was  that  I  had  done.  Today  I  no  longer  worry  about 
things  that  are  out  of  my  control.  I  also  learned  that 
most  things  are  out  of  my  control.  Living  is  far  more  en¬ 
joyable  when  you  remove  toxic  things  and  people  from 
your  life. 

The  more  independent  I  grew,  the  more  problems 
Mike  and  I  had.  I  wanted  our  relationship  to  work.  I 
wanted  him  to  want  our  relationship  to  work.  I  know 
I  was  out  of  control  with  my  accusations  and  I  know  I 
needed  to  make  a  change  in  my  behavior,  but  he  did  not 
prove  to  be  so  innocent  either.  Everyone  in  this  world 
has  a  demon  they  cannot  face.  Mike  refused  to  believe 
that  he  could  harbor  one  himself.  I  begged  him  to  take  a 
step  back  and  reflect  on  his  behavior,  his  anger  especial¬ 
ly.  This  was  something  that  seemed  impossible  for  him 
to  do.  I  begged  that  we  do  therapy  together;  I  begged  for 
him  to  go  to  therapy  alone.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  realize 
that  our  relationship  was  not  going  to  last  if  he  couldn’t 
make  some  changes.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  he 
knows  it.  But  his  intelligence  fooled  him  into  believing 
that  he  was  never  wrong.  I  felt  like  he  thrived  off  of  my 
mistakes  and  faults  because  it  took  away  from  his. 

We  did  eventually  go  to  therapy,  but  sadly  I  had 
to  threaten  to  leave  if  he  didn’t  agree  to  do  so.  I  decided 
it  was  important  for  him  to  decide  who  we  saw  for  the 
mere  fact  he  would  have  found  every  excuse  to  stop  go¬ 
ing.  He  didn’t  want  to  go  to  couple’s  therapy.  Our  first 
therapist  offended  him  so  we  stopped  seeing  her.  Our 


second  therapist  basically  said  the  same  thing  our  first 
therapist  said.  It  wasn’t  long  before  we  stopped  seeing 
him  as  well.  I  began  to  realize  that  the  only  way  I  could 
continue  to  recover  myself  was  to  move  out.  I  couldn’t 
focus  on  what  I  needed  because  I  was  too  busy  trying 
to  fix  our  relationship.  So  I  left.  I  packed  everything  up 
when  Mike  was  at  work  and  left  a  letter.  It  was  the  hard¬ 
est  and  the  most  liberating  thing  I  had  ever  done.  I  was 
terrified.  I  loved  him  still  but  I  knew  in  my  heart  it  was 
never  going  to  be  healthy.  It  was  never  going  to  be  what 
I  wanted  it  to  be. 

I  tried  so  hard  to  push  him  away.  At  one  last  at¬ 
tempt  he  offered  that  we  see  another  therapist.  He 
promised  he  would  listen.  It  was  challenging  for  him. 
He  could  be  stubborn.  I  was  emotionally  moving  farther 
and  farther  away  from  him.  I  felt  I  had  no  choice.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  couple’s  session  I  told  him  that  I  could  no  longer 
do  this.  I  was  tired  and  didn’t  care  anymore.  I  separated 
myself  from  him.  I  was  finished. 

In  the  end,  I  didn’t  stay  away  for  very  long.  I  began 
to  miss  Mike.  I  thought  of  him  often,  and  felt  bad  be¬ 
cause  I  had  another  failed  relationship.  I  called  him  one 
day  and  discovered  that  he  had  left  town.  While  he  was 
gone,  he  must  have  done  some  soul  searching.  When  he 
returned,  we  started  to  spend  time  together  again,  and 
I  noticed  a  change  in  his  behavior.  He  began  to  listen 
when  I  wanted  to  talk  about  something.  He  stopped  in¬ 
terrupting  and  yelling  at  me.  He  made  an  effort  to  un¬ 
derstand  my  position.  We  decided  to  give  the  relation¬ 
ship  another  chance. 

I  was  no  longer  jealous  or  suspicious.  I  began  to 
feel  good  about  who  I  was.  I  was  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  past  may  affect  how  you  perceive  your 
surroundings,  but  it  does  not  determine  who  you  will 
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become.  I  am  still  in  the  process  of  fully  understand¬ 
ing  myself.  Occasionally  I  am  faced  with  questions  and 
challenges  in  my  relationship,  but  I  am  stronger.  I  have 
the  courage  to  walk  away  and  stand  up  for  my  wants  and 
needs.  I  learned  that  I  had  the  power  to  change,  to  show 
that  I  will  no  longer  be  manipulated  by  my  past  or  by 
others.  Most  importantly,  no  matter  what  my  abusers 
may  have  taken  from  me,  I  am  still  whole. 

§ 
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Taleia  Lockett 

Hairstory 

Cold  water  on  my  scalp  closes  the  hair  cuticle  and 
shaft.  I  run  my  fingers  through  the  silky  goodness  of  a 
five  dollar  chemical  process.  All  these  things  that  were 
good  for  my  body:  coconut  oil,  jojoba  and  petrolatum, 
versus  Jheri  and  his  hard  to  pronounce  curling  agents 
transformed  my  soft  sheeps  wool  into  loops  and  waves 
made  for  surfing.  My  crown  touched  my  collar  adorned 
with  neon  colored  jewels  and  a  lightly  activated  sheen. 

“Hey  girl”,  they  cried,  “is  that  Hawaiian  Silky  or 
Care  Free?” 

“It’s  juices  and  berries,”  I  lied.  “I  grew  it  overnight.” 

It  was  called  activator  for  a  reason.  I  needed  it 
to  avoid  the  clippers  cutting  clumps  of  my  own  dehy¬ 
drated  hair.  How  does  a  seven  year  old  girl  go  to  school 
amongst  the  most  savage  of  peers  and  exude  a  Grace 
Jones  confidence  with  lopped  off  glory  and  self-critical 
tendencies?  My  mother  bought  me  pairs  of  brightly  col¬ 
ored  earrings  and  hair  clips. 

“As  long  as  you  keep  earrings  in,  no  one  will  no¬ 
tice.  You’re  cute.” 

I  wished  she  could  hold  a  press  conference  and 
mention  to  Rudy  Cameron  that  fact.  Someone  please 
tell  Nyiesha  that  because  she  is  the  high  yellow  girl  with 
long,  thick  blonde  ponytails  and  green  eyes  that  she 
doesn’t  have  to  snatch  my  winter  hat  off  and  take  my 
afro  pick  to  grandstand;  all  the  boys  like  her  just  fine. 
And  please,  please  tell  Neferteria  and  Brittany  that  it’s 
not  okay  to  replace  the  lyrics  of  “Little  Sally  Walker” 
with  “Boy,  Boy,  You  look  like  a  Boy”  because  it’s  not  par¬ 
ticularly  witty  or  inventive. 


By  the  time  I  moved  to  Gary  from  East  Chicago, 
I  noticed  the  radical  difference  in  the  racial  populace 
and  in  my  skin.  Living  where  the  beauty  standard  is 
60%  Latino  for  13  years  cornered  my  self-esteem  and 
slit  it’s  throat.  Here  though  I  wasn’t  black,  I  was  “choco¬ 
late”.  My  nose  wasn’t  big,  it  was  “round”.  My  lips  weren’t 
fat,  they  were  “soup  coolin’  buttercups”.  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  my  semi-braided  hair  extensions  were  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lion’s  mane  that  blew  in  the  wind  and  reflected  the 
sunlight.  My  mother  let  me  take  a  break  from  a  usual  10 
hour  process  and  when  I  looked  in  the  mirror,  no  one 
could  tell  me  I  wasn’t  worthy  of  a  neck  crane.  My  broth¬ 
ers  were  outside  busying  themselves  with  broken  bottles 
and  pill  bugs  and  I  swung  my  leg  over  my  golden  ten 
speed  bike  and  headed  up  6th  Avenue.  I  conjured  him  up 
riding  in  a  magic  circle  near  Mount  Street. 

“Hey  pretty,  where  you  going  on  that  bike?” 

“Don’t  worry  about  it,”  I  said  with  a  head  toss.  I  did 
what  I  thought  white  girls  do  to  flirt.  I  stopped  on  the 
bike  and  straddled  the  seat  with  both  legs  on  the  ground. 
I  had  just  turned  14  and  the  late  September  air  was  still 
warm  against  my  bare  legs.  He  grabbed  the  handlebars 
and  gently  pulled  the  bike  toward  him.  I  backed  off  and 
he  hopped  on.  He  didn’t  ride  fast  enough  for  me  not  to 
catch  him,  but  I  watched  him,  arms  crossed,  trying  to 
stand  with  bowed  legs  and  push  out  non-existent  hips. 

“Boy,  gimmie  my  bike  back,”  I  yelled,  smiling.  He 
smiled  back  and  stood  up  on  the  pedals  to  ride  to  the 
alley  behind  his  house.  I  looked  down  at  my  Tweety 
watch  and  knew  I  had  to  get  back  soon  so  that  my 
mother  could  finish  my  hair.  I  took  off  full  speed  to  the 
alley,  only  to  find  him  sitting  on  my  bike,  his  pink  lips 
stretched  across  white  teeth  in  a  grin  that  met  his  eyes. 

“Can  I  have  my  bike  back?  I  gotta  go.” 

“Kiss  for  the  bike,”  he  said  still  smiling. 
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I  brushed  this  lucky  hair  out  of  my  eye  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  touch  my  handle  bars  in  an  attempt  to  yank  it 
from  under  him.  The  drum  that  replaced  my  heart  beat 
frantically  in  anticipation.  I  had  never  been  gladder  that 
I  had  the  good  sense  to  chew  gum  and  wear  Chap  Stick 
than  today. 

“Can  I  have  my  bike  back?  Please?”  My  voice  was 
soft  and  I  swallowed  my  gum. 

I  moved  closer  and  he  put  the  kickstand  down  on 
my  bike,  got  off  it,  and  in  one  swift  motion  pulled  me  in 
from  the  small  of  my  back,  brushed  my  hair  away  and 
planted  those  smooth,  soft  soup  coolers  on  mine.  In  re¬ 
ality,  I’m  sure  that  kiss  only  lasted  all  of  60  seconds,  but 
ask  me  then  and  it  was  seven  minutes  in  heaven. 

“Take  your  bike,”  he  said.  “I  really  like  your  hair 
like  that.” 

I  walked  in  with  her  to  the  beauty  salon  on  21st 
avenue.  She  said  that  her  hair  was  falling  out  so  rapidly 
that  she  might  as  well  just  cut  it  all  off.  Before  she  was 
a  mother,  she  was  a  woman.  We  take  so  much  pride  in 
our  hair  and  our  feminine  attributes.  It  took  seeing  her 
broken  down  into  pieces  to  realize  her  humanity  and 
mortality.  I’d  always  fancied  her  a  superwoman.  I  was 
secure  in  her  always  being  there  to  wipe  every  tear,  ban¬ 
dage  every  hurt,  take  on  every  fear. 

Now  the  roles  were  reversed,  way  before  they  were 
supposed  to  be.  In  fact,  when  I  became  an  adult,  I  pretty 
much  just  felt  like  a  teen  with  more  responsibility.  Hav¬ 
ing  my  mother  was  like  having  an  adult  anchor.  Some¬ 
one  who  I  knew  was  the  de  facto  adult  when  I  did  not 
want  to  be.  At  the  beauty  salon,  she  was  a  woman  with 
fallen  armor.  As  she  was  being  escorted  to  the  chair  and 
asked  what  she  wanted  to  be  done  with  her  hair,  I  saw 
other  women  in  the  salon  staring.  Some  stared  with  em¬ 


pathy,  some  with  astonishment;  most  were  wondering 
what  fate  awaited  her  that  brought  her  crowning  glory 
to  the  state  it  was  in.  A  part  of  me  was  angry  and  embar¬ 
rassed,  but  overall,  sad. 

“What  do  you  want  done  with  it?”  the  beautician 
asked  in  almost  a  whisper. 

“Just  cut  it...  cut  it  off  or  down  low.  Cut  it  off  and 
low,”  she  said.  Although  her  body  may  have  been  weak¬ 
ened,  my  mother’s  attitude  was  less  than  shrinking.  She 
looked  to  me  for  a  nod  of  approval. 

“I  think  that’s  the  best  thing  to  do  since  it’s  falling 
out  kind  of  sketchy,”  I  replied. 

Her  face  formed  in  compliance  but  her  eyes  echoed 
the  sadness  of  mine.  The  beautician  turned  on  her  clip¬ 
pers  and  the  hum  of  them  was  almost  the  only  thing  you 
heard  in  the  shop.  I  peripherally  watched  other  women 
watching  my  mother  as  another  part  of  her  fell  to  the 
floor.  I  rested  my  hand  on  her  leg  to  let  her  know  that 
I  was  with  her  and  gave  her  a  light  squeeze  of  support. 
When  the  haircut  was  over,  the  beautician  handed  my 
mother  a  hand  mirror.  As  she  surveyed  the  work  I  could 
see  that  inside  she  felt  as  if  she’d  stepped  down  another 
rung  of  the  cancer  ladder. 

“How  much  do  I  owe  you?” 

The  beautician  looked  as  if  she  were  thinking  that 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  charge  her  the  regular  price  for  any 
services  rendered. 

“Just  five  dollars,”  she  said  looking  at  my  mother 
with  a  scrutinizing  kindness. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  she  replied  with  a  weak 
but  grateful  smile.  I  was  searching  the  air  for  a  joke,  or 
a  cute  and  clever  comment  to  cut  the  awkward  tension. 
Instead,  I  grabbed  my  mother’s  hand  and  thanked  the 
beautician  with  as  warm  a  smile  as  I  could  manage. 

As  we  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  shop  I  could 
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already  hear  the  whispering  words  and  wonders  of  the 
women  we  left:  behind.  I  looked  ahead  at  my  mom,  push¬ 
ing  forward  as  if  we  had  another  pressing  engagement.  I 
had  to  remind  her  not  to  overexert  herself  for  shortness 
of  breath  was  one  of  her  target  enemies  when  we  were 
out  and  about.  I  slowly  pulled  on  the  driver  side  handle 
of  our  gold  Ford  and  waited  for  my  mother  to  get  into 
the  drivers  seat.  As  she  awkwardly  slid  in,  I  surveyed 
her  from  her  beat  up  white  canvas  tennis  shoes,  to  her 
over- washed  jeans  that  now  struggled  to  stay  suspended 
on  her  shrinking  frame. 

Her  dark  blue  track  jacket  was  the  only  other  form 
of  protection  from  her  and  the  fall  elements.  I  closed 
the  door  beside  her  and  took  my  place  in  the  passenger 
seat,  always  the  passenger  along  for  the  ride.  I  was  her 
first  child  and  her  companion.  Since  she  had  never  been 
married,  in  a  large  way  I  was  her  partner  in  life.  After 
five  children  and  false  romance,  the  unwavering  love 
and  presence  of  her  eldest  daughter  seemed  to  help  her 
fight  harder. 

She  looked  into  the  rearview  mirror  and  her  eyes 
blinked  twice  as  if  shed  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  stranger. 
I  could  tell  that  she  was  trying  her  best  to  embrace  this 
new  destiny.  “Mom,  it  actually  looks  good,  I  mean,  its 
not  great  I  ain’t  going  to  lie,  but  you  can  work  anything,” 
I  said  to  her  pushing  a  smile  that  should  have  more  than 
made  up  for  lack  of  hers. 

“You  think  so?  I  don’t  like  it,  I  look  like  a  baby  bald 
eagle,”  she  said  laughing. 

“Mama,  it’ll  grow  back,  and  will  probably  be  lon¬ 
ger  and  thicker  because  all  of  it  will  start  new,  no  chem¬ 
icals  or  anything,  and  besides,  people  will  know  what 
you  are  going  through,  so  I  wouldn’t  worry  about  what 
other  people  think  so  much.” 

“Yeah,  you’re  right,  because  I  know  if  I  saw  me  I 


would  say  dang  she  must  be  sick  cause  ain’t  no  way  in 
the  world  anybody  will  sit  in  a  chair  and  ask:  “Can  you 
make  me  a  bald  eagle?”  she  said  laughing. 

I  laughed  so  hard  hot  tears  stung  my  eyes  and 
leaked  onto  the  stitched  letters  of  my  sorority  sweat¬ 
shirt.  Leave  it  to  her  to  make  fun  of  herself  in  this  situ¬ 
ation.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  learned  from  her  and 
my  family  it’s  that  laughter  can  be  the  best  medicine  in  a 
difficult  situation.  As  we  drove  off,  I  wiped  my  tears  on 
my  sleeve,  not  all  together  able  to  distinguish  the  tears 
of  laughter  from  the  pain. 

I  would  have  been  okay  with  a  boy.  That  would 
spare  me  the  time  and  effort  of  plaits  and  cornrows,  bar¬ 
rettes  and  to  perm  or  not  to  perm  being  the  question. 
His  daddy  would  have  no  problem  taking  him  along 
for  a  haircut  on  Thursdays.  I  think  the  first  one  was  a 
boy,  but  he  chose  not  to  let  me  off  the  hook  so  easily.  I 
think  he  knew  I  needed  his  sister  to  help  heal  my  ach¬ 
ing  wound  and  complete  this  story,  so  he  went  away.  In 
his  place  was  a  beautiful,  bright  eyed,  black  curly  haired 
girl  with  two  Hebrew  names.  When  they  placed  her  in 
my  arms,  her  head  shifted  in  my  direction  and  those 
velvety  newborn  eyes  clung  directly  to  me.  They  said, 
“Grandma  says  hello  and  she  loves  us,”  and  everyone  in 
the  delivery  room  saw  it  too.  That  this  one  was  God’s 
promise  that  He  always  listens  to  my  prayers. 

It’s  easy  to  use  a  cheap  soft  brush  to  tame  baby 
locks  fresh  out  of  amino  acids  chock  full  of  horse  pill 
vitamin  water.  Oh,  just  wait  until  the  true  hair  grade 
comes  in!  After  the  first  wave  of  cradle  cap,  her  hair 
changed.  I  had  hoped  that  she  could  keep  that  soft  and 
silky  baby  hair,  but  as  a  matter  of  genes,  it  wasn’t  so. 

Thank  goodness  for  24-hour  cartoons  that  help 
alleviate  tender  headedness.  I  wash  and  condition  it, 
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part  it  and  let  my  fingers  go  to  work  on  a  new  twist  style. 
Her  hair  grows  up  and  out  and  is  stretching  in  strength 
across  her  scalp  and  between  my  fingers. 

A  couple  of  times  I  was  tempted  to  give  her  a  “tex- 
turizer”  or  a  “kiddie  perm”  but  then  I  remembered  pic¬ 
tures  of  my  mother’s  long  thick  braids  in  twists.  I  still 
have  pictures  of  me  at  five,  (pre- chemical  process)  with 
a  long,  thick  bang  curled  three  times  under.  I  touch  my 
hair  now  and  think  how  unhealthy  and  thin  it  is-  much 
like  my  body  was  at  the  apex  of  stress  during  my  moth¬ 
er’s  sickness.  I  remember  how  after  her  haircut  and  sev¬ 
eral  bouts  with  chemotherapy,  mom’s  hair  began  to  grow 
in  soft  and  silky  just  like  a  newborn’s.  I  vowed  then  that 
if  I  had  a  daughter,  I  would  never  alter  the  composition 
of  her  hair. 

This  work  with  the  comb  and  brush,  Cantu  leave- 
in  conditioner  and  tea  tree  oil  is  a  labor  of  love.  I’m  care¬ 
ful  not  to  stigmatize  her  about  her  curl  pattern  or  how 
her  hair  shrinks  when  it’s  wet  and  stretches  when  it’s  dry. 
I  only  tell  her  that  mommy’s  hair  is  only  as  straight  as 
the  box  of  relaxer  can  get  it  and  that  I  wished  I’d  kept 
the  hair  God  gave  me  before  it  was  in  fashion.  If  it’s  up 
to  me,  her  hair  story  will  be  an  extra  in  the  background 
of  her  life,  and  never  the  main  event  unless  she  wants 
it  to  be.  In  case  it  happens  to  be,  I  pray  that  I’m  there 
to  sympathize;  buy  her  barrettes  and  earrings,  braid  in 
extensions  and  teach  her  that  her  cute  brown  face  and 
inherited  wit  will  always  give  her  an  unfair  advantage 
against  the  mean  girls  and  high  yellow  girls  with  long, 
thick  blonde  ponytails  and  green  eyes. 
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Kevin  Shelton 

Portrait 

I’m  in  the  house  I  grew  up  in  and  I’m  on  the  second 
floor  where  my  room  is.  I  go  down  the  steps  that  have 
that  awkward  curve  at  the  top.  They  call  those  curved 
steps  winders  because  of  the  ninety  degree  turn  of  the 
steps.  I  sometimes  tripped  because  of  those  steps.  After 
going  down  the  stairs,  I  walk  through  the  narrow  hall¬ 
way  in  front  of  me  that  has  an  open  door  to  the  kitchen 
and  further,  a  door  to  the  bathroom  on  the  right.  To  the 
left,  there  is  a  door  to  the  bedroom.  Across  from  the 
bathroom  and  to  the  left  of  the  hallway,  there  are  pic¬ 
tures  hung  up.  One  of  them  is  my  brother  standing  with 
people,  dressed  in  their  army  combat  uniforms.  It  seems 
to  be  for  their  completion  of  basic  training.  Everyone  is 
wearing  their  official  army  uniform. 

They  have  the  patrol  cap  and  jacket  on,  with  the 
signature  color  of  the  army,  which  is  a  blend  of  green 
and  gray.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  person  is  my  brother 
as  everyone  blends  in  so  well  because  of  the  uniforms 
and  it  does  not  help  that  the  patrol  caps  hide  portions 
of  everyone’s  faces.  Another  picture  on  the  wall  is  of 
my  dad.  He  is  on  a  beach  sitting  on  a  rock  and  looking 
out.  I  don’t  remember  which  beach  it  was,  though.  He 
is  wearing  brown  tinted  sunglasses,  a  t-shirt  and  some 
shorts.  His  sunglasses  in  particular  complement  his 
tanned  skin  tone  and  his  mustache. 

He  reminds  of  the  main  character  played  by  Burt 
Reynolds  in  the  film  “Smokey  and  the  Bandit,”  except 
my  dad  never  owned  a  1977  Trans  Am.  Instead,  my  dad 
had  one  of  those  old  Lincolns.  My  dad  and  the  Bandit 
seemed  similar  probably  just  because  they  have  the 
same  styled  mustache.  Yeah,  that  is  why.  Looking  at  the 


portrait  of  my  dad  reminds  me  of  his  death  when  I  was  a 
little  boy.  I  was  no  more  than  four  or  five  when  he  died.  I 
am  taken  back  to  my  childhood  when  I  think  of  him.  It 
takes  me  back  to  the  memories  I  have  or  at  least  I  think 
I  have.  I’m  not  sure  at  times. 

When  I  was  a  little  kid,  I  remember  going  plac¬ 
es  with  my  dad  in  that  old  beat  up  Lincoln  of  his.  The 
interior  of  the  car  was  surreal  to  me  at  the  time.  The 
car  seats  were  a  reddish  brown  color  and  the  windows 
had  to  be  put  down  or  up  manually.  As  a  kid,  it  felt  like 
being  in  a  mini  playhouse,  jumping  on  the  car  seats  or 
messing  around  with  that  window  handle.  One  place  I 
remember  him  and  me  going  to  was  this  fast  food  place. 
It  was  especially  hot  out  that  day  and  I  was  desperate  to 
have  a  nice  cold  coke  and  a  burger.  Anything  would  do 
to  get  my  mind  of  the  heat.  It  wasn’t  helping  that  the  sun 
was  up,  increasing  the  temperature  in  the  car.  We  must 
have  went  through  the  drive-thru  because  we  never  got 
out  of  that  burning  car.  After  my  dad  finished  ordering 
and  grabbing  the  food,  I  saw  in  his  hand  a  kid’s  dream 
on  a  hot  day.  It  was  a  sundae  with  sprinkles  on  top.  I  was 
salivating  just  by  looking  at  it.  He  held  his  hand  behind 
the  front  car  seat  and  I  grabbed  the  sundae.  It  was  the 
perfect  way  to  get  my  mind  off  of  the  hot  temperature. 
It  was  a  great  day. 

There  were  also  bad,  but  humorous  memories 
of  my  dad  and  me.  I  was  playing  outside  once  in  the 
summer.  My  dad  was  working  on  the  lawn,  mowing 
the  grass.  I  was  goofing  off,  playing  with  a  toy  ball  and 
kicking  it  around  the  yard.  Meanwhile,  my  dad  left  out 
a  Scotts  Turf  Builder.  It  was  their  signature  green  color 
with  2  wheels  to  roll  it  around  the  grass  to  fertilize  it.  I 
had  a  toy  lawnmower  that  had  balls  in  a  circular  top.  Ev¬ 
ery  time  I  moved  it,  the  balls  would  pop  and  make  noise 
like  popcorn  was  cooking,  but  louder.  The  turf  builder 
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looked  somewhat  similar  to  me,  so  I  started  playing  with 
the  turf  builder,  rolling  it  around  for  a  bit  like  it  was  a 
toy  lawnmower.  My  dad  finally  saw  me  and  was  getting 
mad  at  me.  I  got  scared.  I  did  not  want  to  get  spanked 
by  my  parents,  especially  by  my  dad.  He  started  chasing 
me  around  the  yard.  We  were  going  in  circles  around 
the  tree  in  the  middle  of  one  patch  of  grass.  It  was  like 
we  were  in  a  cartoon  show  like  Tom  and  Jerry.  He  was 
the  cat,  Tom,  and  I  was  the  mouse,  Jerry,  running  away 
to  get  away  from  the  cat’s  claws  and  mouth.  I  decided  to 
run  to  the  back  screen  door.  I  went  inside  and  locked 
the  door.  He  tried  opening  the  door,  but  noticed  that  I 
locked  it. 

“Open  the  door,  son,”  he  said  to  me  in  a  calm  voice. 

“No,”  I  said. 

I  did  not  know  what  I  just  did  until  it  was  too  late. 
There  was  no  escaping  out  of  getting  spanked  by  him.  It 
was  going  to  be  with  that  belt  of  his  to.  I  did  not  want 
that.  It  became  a  waiting  game  for  my  dad  and  me  after 
that.  I  could  tell  that  he  was  getting  agitated  by  the  look 
of  his  face.  His  brows  were  raised  up  and  his  forehead 
crunched  up.  I  continued  staring  at  him  from  behind 
the  screen  door,  debating  on  what  my  options  were.  Was 
I  going  to  continue  to  leave  the  door  locked  and  have 
this  drag  out  or  should  I  go  into  the  lions  cage  and  face 
the  lion  head  on?  I  decided  to  open  the  door,  hoping 
I  wouldn’t  get  in  trouble:  I  was  wrong.  The  mouse  was 
caught  by  the  cat.  I  got  a  good  whipping  that  day. 

Other  days  weren’t  so  bad.  There  were  days  when 
my  dad  had  friends  over.  There  was  one  day  that  stuck 
out.  Maybe  it  was  because  my  brother  made  a  mini  di¬ 
nosaur  out  of  purple  putty.  It  sat  right  on  top  of  the  mi¬ 
crowave.  It  looked  really  cool.  I  wanted  to  play  with  it. 
Of  course,  I  would  have  mushed  it  into  just  a  big  clump 
of  purple  putty.  That’s  why  it  was  probably  put  on  top 


of  the  microwave  out  of  my  hands.  Anyway,  my  dad 
and  his  friends  were  hanging  around  the  kitchen  and 
I  was  standing  around  to.  There  was  a  smell,  an  odor 
in  the  kitchen  that  was  imprinted  in  my  sense  of  smell. 
It  smelled  sweet,  yet  sour  at  the  same  time.  Whiskey 
breath  was  suffocating  the  fresh  air  of  the  kitchen  area. 
My  dad  was  drinking  with  his  buddies.  It  was  a  habit  I 
suppose.  Being  a  mill  worker,  it  was  probably  natural 
for  him  to  drink.  I  wanted  to  be  like  one  of  them,  having 
fun  drinking.  I  didn’t  know  any  better  back  then.  That  is 
why  I  stood  in  the  kitchen  until  they  told  me  to  go  play 
in  my  room  upstairs. 

My  dad  used  to  come  home  at  night  a  bit  tipsy  or 
at  least  that  is  what  I  was  told.  He  would  go  to  a  bar 
with  friends  after  working  at  the  mill  because  that  was 
his  way  of  relieving  the  stress  from  the  job.  There  was 
never  really  any  arguing,  so  he  wasn’t  an  abusive  drunk. 
He  would  just  come  in,  get  something  to  eat,  and  watch 
television  or  go  to  bed.  It’s  hard  to  remember  exactly  as 
those  parts  of  my  memories  are  fuzzy. 

I  do  remember  one  specific  night.  I  was  sleeping 
one  night  upstairs.  It  was  a  large  room.  I  did  not  have  a 
television,  so  there  was  nothing  to  really  do  late  at  night 
except  to  play  with  toys.  It  was  too  late  to  play  with  any 
toys,  though.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  ahead  and 
sleep  in  my  bed.  During  the  middle  of  the  night,  all  of 
a  sudden  the  lights  turned  on  and  my  mom  was  waking 
me  up.  She  didn’t  say  why.  She  just  forced  me  up  and  put 
my  clothes  on  and  my  little  jacket. 

We  went  downstairs  into  the  kitchen,  where  my 
two  older  brothers  were  waiting  at.  We  all  went  outside 
in  the  cold  and  got  in  my  mom’s  car.  My  mom  was  driv¬ 
ing  fast.  I  could  hear  the  engine  revving  loud.  When  she 
finally  stopped,  we  were  at  the  hospital.  My  dad  was  on 
one  of  those  hard  surface  beds  that  patients  are  on.  I 
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didn’t  know  what  was  going  on  and  there  were  tubes 
connected  to  him.  The  rest  of  it  was  a  blur. 

He  more  than  likely  died  that  night.  Everyone  was 
distressed  at  what  occurred.  I  didn’t  know  how  he  died 
until  years  later  when  I  could  comprehend  it.  On  that 
night,  he  came  in  through  the  back  door.  When  you 
open  the  door,  you  can  take  the  few  steps  to  the  right 
that  lead  to  the  kitchen  or  take  the  twelve  steps  directly 
in  front  of  you  to  go  to  the  basement.  He  was  tipsy  from 
drinking  at  the  bar  presumably  and  had  a  pocket  knife 
on  him.  Being  tipsy,  he  managed  to  trip  down  the  long 
flight  of  stairs  going  to  the  basement.  The  pocket  knife 
must  have  been  open,  as  the  blade  punctured  him.  It 
must  have  been  some  place  vital  for  him  to  have  died 
from  it. 

As  a  kid  still,  I  sometimes  had  thoughts  or  dreams 
of  my  father.  In  one  thought  I  could  see  his  body 
sprawled  on  the  basement  floor,  unresponsive.  The  light 
bulb  above  him  would  give  off  a  sickening  grey  light. 
One  of  my  dreams  were  even  worse.  I  would  see  my  dad 
on  the  hard  metal  bed  in  those  patient  outfits.  A  tube 
is  connected  to  his  body  and  a  spiral  pump.  The  pump 
is  black  and  goes  up  and  down.  It  goes  up  slowly  and 
down  slowly,  making  a  noise  that  sounds  like  air  being 
pushed  out.  The  dream  focuses  on  the  just  the  black 
pump,  zooming  in  on  it.  The  sound  intensifies  as  the 
pump  gets  closer.  I  woke  up  from  the  dream  in  a  sweat 
scared.  I  ran  to  my  mom’s  bedroom  and  slept  in  her  bed 
for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  portrait  of  my  father  sitting  on  the  rock  at  the 
beach  is  a  storage  of  memories,  memories  that  are  both 
good  and  bad.  Each  time  I  pass  the  hallway  filled  with 
portraits,  I  will  sometimes  glance  at  my  dad’s  picture,  re¬ 
membering  the  times  I  we  went  out  for  ice  cream  or  him 
chasing  me  because  I  did  something  bad.  I’ll  remember 


his  beat  up  old  Lincoln  that  I  wish  was  a  Trans  Am  at 
times.  It  was  his  Lincoln,  though,  so  I  never  minded. 
I’ll  remember  his  death  at  times  whenever  I  glace  at  the 
portraits.  Life  is  beautiful,  yet  cruel  at  the  same  time. 
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Aaron  M.  Shaps 

On  a  Wednesday  in  December 

Old  comic  books  have  a  particular  smell.  It  has 
to  be  a  combination  of  the  paper  and  the  colored  ink, 
because  old  paperback  novels  have  a  similar  smell,  but 
somehow  comics  always  seem  to  smell  sweeter:  they 
never  get  that  really  musty,  overpowering  smell  that 
very  old  paperbacks  give  off  once  the  pages  turn  yellow 
and  brittle,  and  the  glue  in  the  binding  disintegrates. 

The  smell,  the  old  comic  book  smell,  is  a  comfort¬ 
ing  smell  to  me.  It  reminds  me  of  my  childhood;  it  re¬ 
minds  me — God,  I  hate  to  say  this,  because  its  such  a 
cliche — of  a  time  when  things  were  a  whole  lot  simpler. 

Whenever  I  go  to  a  comic  book  convention  I  rum¬ 
mage  through  the  boxes  of  old  back-issues,  and  when  I 
find  one  I  want — usually  in  fairly  poor  condition,  and 
therefore  inexpensive,  but  with  a  writer  or  artist  or  char¬ 
acter  I  enjoy — the  first  thing  I  do  is  open  it  up,  bring  it 
up  to  my  face,  and  breathe  that  smell  in  deep.  And  you 
know  what?  Nobody  ever  thinks  its  weird  at  all.  They 
all  get  it. 

That  old  comic  book  smell  is  the  best. 

PANEL  1 

INTERIOR  -  COMIC  BOOK  SHOP  -  DAY 
ESTABLISHING  SHOT: 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  small  COMIC  BOOK 
SHOP  in  the  middle  of  a  December  af¬ 
ternoon.  The  windows  of  the  shop  are 
plastered  with  colorful  posters  depict¬ 
ing  popular  superheroes  like  Batman  and 
Wolverine,  so  there  are  only  a  few  nar¬ 
row  shafts  of  sunlight  streaming  in  from 
the  outside.  Most  of  the  light  is  pro¬ 


vided  by  overhead  fluorescent  lighting, 
which  casts  everything  in  a  pale,  ster¬ 
ile  glow. 

A  FEW  PATRONS  mill  about  the  long,  white 
boxes  of  back-issues  stacked  on  fold¬ 
ing  tables  in  the  middle  of  the  store, 
while  OTHER  SHOPPERS  peruse  the  newer 
comics  displayed  on  magazine  -  style  wood¬ 
en  racks  lining  the  walls.  These  racks 
are  decorated  with  tinsel,  a  reminder 
of  the  holiday  season.  A  LONE  EMPLOYEE 
(early  20s)  stands  behind  a  glass  coun¬ 
ter  filled  with  rare  back- issues -- first 
appearances  and  the  like- -and  behind  him 
are  rows  of  shelves  filled  with  action 
figures  and  statues. 

The  FRONT  DOOR  IS  OPEN,  and  a  MAN  (ear¬ 
ly  30s)  stands  framed  in  the  doorway, 
holding  the  door,  sunlight  spilling 
in  around  him.  He's  fairly  clean  cut, 
with  short,  light  brown  hair,  dressed 
in  sneakers,  jeans,  a  Captain  America 
t-shirt,  and  a  beat-up,  brown  leather 
jacket.  He  casts  a  long  shadow  along  the 
floor  -  - 

CAPTION  BOX: 

Our  story,  loyal  reader,  begins  on  a 
Wednesday  in  December... 

I  honestly  thought  I  was  going  to  have  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  I  truly  don’t  remember  a  time  when  it  ever  pound¬ 
ed  so  fast  and  so  hard,  at  least  not  a  time  when  I  hadn’t 
been  engaging  in  some  sort  of  strenuous  activity. 

A  heart  attack.  What  terrible  timing  that  would 
have  been. 

Looking  back,  I  realize  that  for  everyone  else  in 
the  store — indeed,  for  nearly  everyone  else  on  the  plan- 
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et — the  scene  as  I  entered  could  not  have  appeared  any¬ 
more  mundane.  People  were  there  for  their  new  com¬ 
ics — it  was  Wednesday,  and  that’s  the  day  the  new  com¬ 
ics  hit  the  shelves — and  there  was  no  special  ritual.  It 
was  all  quite  routine.  But  for  me... for  me  it  was  wildly 
dramatic.  For  me,  the  tension  had  escalated  to  a  fever 
pitch.  I  was  nearing  the  climax  of  a  story  that  had  start¬ 
ed  long  ago,  and  the  stakes  were  quite  high.  All  sorts 
of  things  might  have  gone  wrong,  after  all.  Misprints 
happen.  Pages  can  be  stapled  out  of  order.  And,  maybe 
worst  of  all,  they  might  have  gotten  my  name  wrong  in 
the  credits. 

The  new  comics  were  displayed  along  the  walls  on 
wooden  shelves,  the  “Big  Two” — Marvel  and  DC — and 
the  independents  all  side-by-side,  organized  alphabeti¬ 
cally.  But  I  was  only  there  for  one.  Of  course  my  com¬ 
plimentary  copies  were  on  the  way  from  the  publisher, 
but  I  knew  they  wouldn’t  arrive  for  several  days,  and  I 
couldn’t  wait.  I  needed  to  see  it  now. 

The  adrenaline  rush  I  was  having  had  boosted 
my  senses  into  overdrive,  so  the  old  comic  book  smell 
I  love  so  much  had  been  amplified  to  the  Nth  degree. 
The  posters  covering  the  windows  weren’t  just  decora¬ 
tive:  they  were  there  to  keep  the  sunlight  out,  because 
it  would  damage  the  merchandise.  I  could  see  dust  par¬ 
ticles  hanging  suspended  in  the  brilliant  shafts  of  light 
that  managed  to  sneak  in  through  the  narrow  spaces 
where  the  posters  didn’t  quite  line  up.  It  was  like  a  scene 
out  of  the  nerdiest  noir  movie  you  could  imagine. 

PANEL  2 

Looking  through  the  MAN'S  P.O.V.,  we 
approach  the  “C"  section  of  the  new 
release  wall.  The  MAN’S  shadow  falls 
across  the  colorful  covers. 


PANEL  3 

REVERSE -ANGLE: 

TIGHT  on  the  MAN  as  he  looks  toward  us , 
regarding  the  comics  intently. 

MAN  -  THOUGHT  BUBBLE: 

Moment  of  truth. 

PANEL  4 

CLOSE-UP  as  a  HAND  reaches  for  a  comic 
book,  only  it  isn’t  a  grown  man’s  hand... 
it’s  small.  A  child’s  hand. 

PANEL  5 

WIDE  SHOT: 

Suddenly,  we  aren’t  in  the  comic  book 
shop  anymore.  We’re  in  a  MOM  AND  POP 
DRUGSTORE,  and  it’s  the  early  1980s- -we 
can  tell  from  the  HAIR  and  ATTIRE  of 
SEVERAL  PATRONS.  Bad  hair...and  even  worse 
attire.  The  80s  were  a  travesty. 

A  YOUNG  BOY  (7  or  8)  stands  in  front  of 
a  wire  SPINNER-RACK  filled  with  comic 
books.  He’s  holding  one  in  his  hands, 
flipping  through  the  pages.  This  is  the 
MAN  from  PAGE  1.  We're  in  a  FLASHBACK. 

We  know  this  because  his  hair  and  eye 
color  is  the  same,  only  he  has  a  horri¬ 
ble  BOWL  CUT  in  this  scene  (hello...80s...)  . 
He’s  also  wearing  a  Captain  America 
t-shirt  just  like  he  was  on  the  first 
page,  only  this  one  looks  like  it’s 
probably  the  shirt  from  a  set  of  UNDER- 
00S. 

CLOSE-UP  of  the  YOUNG  BOY  as  he  studies 
the  pages  carefully. 

PANEL  7 

Now  we  see  what  he  sees  through  the 
YOUNG  BOY’S  P.O.V..  so  this  is  a  DETAIL 
of  a  comic  book  page.  CAPTAIN  AMERICA 
hurls  his  shield  toward  the  villainous 
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BARON  ZEMO. 

PANEL  8 

Now  we’re  back  in  the  present,  back  in 
the  COMIC  BOOK  SHOP.  This  is  a  MEDIUM 
SHOT  of  the  MAN  as  he  flips  through  the 
pages  of  the  comic  he’s  holding. 

MAN  -  THOUGHT  BUBBLE: 

Thank  God.  It  looks  ok. 

Actually,  it  looked  fantastic.  I  had  gotten  really 
lucky.  The  artist  I’d  been  paired  with  was  incredible,  and 
he  really  took  my  script  and  ran  with  it.  I  think  a  lot  of 
that  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  was  just  as  hungry  as 
I  was:  this  was  his  first  Marvel  story,  too.  Like  me,  he’d 
spent  the  last  several  years  clawing  his  way  up  through 
the  independents,  producing  good  work  for  smaller 
publishers  and  then  scrambling  to  get  that  work  under 
the  noses  of  the  right  editors  at  the  Big  Two.  The  fight 
for  one  of  their  coveted  and  extremely  rare  “new  talent” 
spots  was  a  grueling  one,  and  you  had  to  have  thick  skin 
if  you  were  going  to  refrain  from  waiving  the  white  flag 
of  surrender. 

“Learn  to  love  rejection,”  a  friend  and  mentor,  a  re¬ 
tired  Big  Two  editor,  had  said  to  me  once.  “Learn  to  love 
the  word  ‘no,’  learn  to  love  it  like  fucking  baby  angels  are 
singing  it  in  your  ear.” 

So  I  had.  I  had  learned  to  love  rejection,  to  love  the 
word  “no,”  to  expect  it  and  embrace  it  and  engage  it,  and 
above  all  else,  to  keep  on  fighting. 

Until,  one  day,  the  word  wasn’t  “no.”  The  word  was 
yes. 

My  heart  was  still  pounding,  but  I  wasn’t  worried 
anymore.  I  was  thrilled. 

Every  character  has  motivation,  something  they 
desire,  something  they  strive  to  achieve  or  attain.  A 


dream.  But  life  is  filled  with  plot  twists  and  surprise 
endings,  and  storylines  are  always  changing.  A  dynam¬ 
ic  character  will  change  and  develop  along  with  them, 
growing  and  evolving.  But  they  always  need  that  drive. 
Those  dreams. 

Standing  there  in  that  comic  book  shop,  I  realized 
that  my  story  arc  had  been  the  same  for  a  very  long  time. 
There  were  years  of  meandering  plots  and  distracting 
side-stories,  but  through  all  of  them,  somehow,  I  had 
managed  to  maintain  a  singular  trajectory.  And  despite 
the  occasional  scene  of  excessive  violence  or  graphic 
sexual  content,  I  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  endgame, 
never  strayed  too  far  from  the  path  that  led  back  to  my 
childhood  dreams. 

Regardless  of  whatever  plot  twists  lay  in  store  for 
me  from  that  point  on,  no  one  could  ever  take  that  mo¬ 
ment  away. 

I  took  a  deep  breath,  drunk  on  that  old  comic 
book  smell. 

PANEL  9 

We  pull  back  to  a  WIDE  SHOT  as  the  man 
stands  in  the  COMIC  BOOK  SHOP,  reading 
his  comic  book.  Backlit  by  the  shafts 
of  light  streaming  in  through  the  spaces 
between  the  posters  in  the  windows ,  he 
looks  suitably  heroic. 

CAPTION  BOX: 

On  that  fateful  Wednesday  in  December, 
loyal  reader,  one  man’s  dream  came  true. 
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Ed  Jones 


Laura  Van  Nevel 

Riddles 

I  awoke  to  a  faint  sun  sending  its  rays  through  the 
slats  of  my  faded  blue  blinds.  The  clock  read  7:00  am. 
I  hopped  out  of  bed  and  snuck  into  my  brothers  room, 
which  was  adjacent  to  mine.  In  my  cotton,  pink  ruffled 
pajamas  with  a  picture  of  a  Care  Bear  on  it,  I  stood  over 
him  and  poked  his  shoulder  to  see  if  he  was  awake.  No 
response.  So  I  poked  him  twice  more  and  with  a  little 
more  emphasis. 

“Chris,  are  you  up?”  I  whispered. 

He  finally  turned  his  head  towards  where  I  was 
standing. 

“Are  you  ready  to  find  our  Easter  baskets?”  I  asked. 

He  smiled  and  stretched  his  arms  over  his  head 
until  his  hands  hit  the  wooden  headboard.  He  slowly 
slipped  out  from  under  his  Sesame  Street  covers  in  his 
light  blue  He-Man  &  The  Masters  of  the  Universe  pa¬ 
jamas.  We  tiptoed  across  the  hallway  to  our  parents’ 
bedroom  and  peeked  through  the  doorway.  They  were 
awake  and  waiting  for  us  to  begin! 

Every  year  since  I  was  about  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  my  Mom  sent  us  on  an  Easter  egg  hunt  through  the 
house.  She  composed  riddles  and  typed  them  on  tiny, 
rectangular  pieces  of  paper.  She  folded  them  up  and 
placed  each  one  in  a  neon-colored  plastic  egg.  Every 
riddle  we  solved  was  a  clue  to  the  next  hidden  egg.  Each 
plastic  egg  brought  us  closer  to  finding  the  treasure,  our 
Easter  basket! 

I  could  hear  the  water  slosh  around  inside  the  vinyl 
pouch  as  our  parents  climbed  out  of  their  waterbed.  My 
Dad  threw  on  some  old  gray  sweatpants,  and  my  Mom 
wrapped  herself  in  her  primary  color  blue  terry  cloth 


bathrobe.  Everyone  was  donning  the  classic  bed  head. 
My  brothers  wiry  brown  hair  was  smashed  to  the  side 
of  his  head.  My  Mom’s  curls  were  flat  and  pressed  up 
against  her  neck.  My  Dad’s  hair  was  pointing  in  every 
direction.  And  my  hair  was  tightly  wound  in  pink,  foam 
rollers  that  I  slept  on  all  night  so  I  could  have  bouncy 
curls  later  at  our  Easter  lunch. 

Chris  and  I  dashed  down  the  carpeted  stairs  and 
headed  straight  for  the  kitchen.  Our  first  egg  was  neat¬ 
ly  placed  in  the  middle  of  our  brown  Formica  table.  I 
popped  open  the  blue  plastic  egg,  pulled  out  the  folded 
paper  and  read  the  first  clue  out  loud. 

“Go  to  the  spot  that  makes  you  feel  cozy, 

If  you  stand  too  close,  your  cheeks  may  get  rosy.” 

I  looked  at  Chris  to  see  if  he  had  any  ideas,  but 
he  was  staring  back  at  me  hoping  I  would  figure  it  out 
so  he  didn’t  have  to  think.  My  bedroom  was  cozy,  but 
my  cheeks  were  always  their  normal  pink  color  in  there. 
That  couldn’t  be  the  answer.  Where  would  I  be  standing 
that  my  cheeks  would  get  red?  I  know  it! 

“The  fireplace!”  I  exclaimed. 

Without  speaking  another  word,  Chris  and  I 
dashed  across  the  cold,  terra  cotta  tiles  into  the  living 
room.  It  was  the  only  room  in  the  house  with  a  fireplace. 
As  we  inched  closer  to  the  rough,  beige  bricks,  I  spotted 
the  bright  pink  egg  perched  on  top  of  the  sooty  grate. 
I  swung  open  the  decorative  glass  doors  and  plucked 
the  egg  out  of  the  fireplace.  My  parents  grinned  as  they 
sat  side  by  side  on  the  brown  and  orange  woven  plaid 
couch.  They  always  enjoyed  watching  us  run  through 
the  house  to  see  if  we  could  figure  out  the  clues  that  my 
Mom  formulated.  She  felt  pride  for  harnessing  her  cre¬ 
ativity  into  a  game  that  engaged  my  intellect. 

Onto  to  clue  number  two.  I  split  the  neon  egg  into 
two  and  dumped  the  riddle  onto  the  floor.  Since  Chris 
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always  went  along  for  the  ride,  I  recited  the  next  lines 
for  him  to  hear. 

“These  are  put  on  your  feet,  usually  tucked  away 
out  of  sight, 

Another  egg  you  will  find  if  you  get  this  clue  right  .” 

I  scrunched  up  my  nose  and  glanced  up  at  my 
Mom.  This  clue  was  harder  to  decipher. 

“Shoes?”  I  queried.  No  hint  of  an  answer  from  my 
parents.  “Should  we  look  in  the  closets,  Chris?”  He  just 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  I  paced  towards  the  front  hall 
closet  and  Chris  followed  close  behind.  I  pulled  open 
the  bi-fold  door,  got  on  my  knees  and  began  tossing 
shoes  out  of  the  closet. 

“Check  inside  the  shoes,”  I  commanded  to  Chris. 

As  I  handed  the  last  white  Reebok  tennis  shoe  to 
Chris,  I  discovered  no  egg  anywhere  in  the  closet.  If  its 
not  hidden  with  the  shoes,  where  could  it  be? 

“Do  you  think  its  with  the  socks?”  I  pondered. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Chris  replied. 

“You  look  in  your  room  and  I’ll  look  in  mine.” 

We  climbed  the  stairs  and  departed  to  our  bed¬ 
rooms.  I  flung  the  dresser  drawer  open  and  tossed  the 
socks  onto  the  soft,  blue  carpet.  I  came  up  empty. 

“Chris,  did  you  find  anything?”  I  shouted. 

“No,”  he  said. 

“Let’s  look  in  Mom  and  Dad’s  room.” 

We  marched  around  their  bed  over  to  the  solid 
wood  dresser  and  slid  the  drawer  out.  As  we  pushed 
the  socks  around,  I  heard  a  scraping  noise.  That  must 
be  an  egg!  Chris  must’ve  heard  the  same  thing,  because 
he  grabbed  something  between  the  socks  and  held  it  up 
to  the  ceiling. 

“I  got  it!”  he  proclaimed,  waving  the  green  egg  in 
the  air. 

He  cracked  the  egg  open  and  placed  the  clue  in 


my  hand. 

“Ready?”  I  asked.  He  nodded  his  head. 

“Inside  a  tall  box,  where  it  can  be  quite  chilly. 

Hiding  behind  dinner  is  just  so  silly” 

We  giggled  at  the  funny  riddle.  This  one  was  more 
obvious  to  me.  I  don’t  think  Chris  cared  to  comprehend 
any  of  Mom’s  wit. 

“I  got  it!  The  fridge!”  I  remarked. 

We  flew  back  down  the  stairs  and  rounded  the 
corner  to  the  kitchen.  I  pulled  on  the  handle  to  the 
aqua  blue  refrigerator  and  began  digging  behind  the 
leftovers.  The  fridge  hummed  as  I  shoved  the  gallon  of 
skim  milk  over  to  the  right.  Sitting  shyly  in  the  corner 
behind  the  ceramic  baking  dish  was  the  bright  yellow 
egg.  I  snatched  it  and  turned  around  to  drop  the  egg 
on  the  laminate  counter.  I  pried  open  the  two  halves 
and  the  next  riddle  was  revealed.  Chris  peered  up  at  me 
waiting  for  me  to  speak. 

“Good  job  so  far,  the  end  is  near, 

When  clean  clothes  get  dirty,  we  put  them  in  here.” 

This  one  seemed  easier  than  the  last  clue.  I  could 
see  on  Chris’  face  that  he  finally  figured  out  a  hiding 
spot. 

“What  do  you  think,  Chris?”  I  asked. 

“The  hamper,”  he  said  with  a  grin. 

We  sprinted  back  up  those  worn  down  stairs  and 
into  the  bathroom.  We  shut  the  door  to  access  the 
hamper  that  was  behind  it.  We  flipped  up  the  lid  of  the 
brown,  vinyl  hamper  and  began  tossing  each  article  of 
clothing  into  a  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  peeling  linoleum 
floor.  As  we  reached  the  bottom,  no  egg  made  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  sifted  through  the  clothes  again  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  there.  We  were  stumped.  We  made  our  way 
into  the  living  room  and  approached  our  parents. 

“We  can’t  figure  it  out,”  I  said  disappointed. 
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“How  do  clothes  get  clean?”  my  Mom  said  trying 
to  provoke  my  curiosity. 

“We  wash  them,”  I  answered.  “Oh,  I  get  it!  The 
washing  machine!” 

Chris  and  I  darted  through  the  floral  wallpapered 
kitchen  once  again.  We  took  a  left  at  the  stairs  that  went 
to  the  basement.  We  traversed  the  concrete  floor  over 
to  the  ivory  washing  machine.  Gazing  up  at  us  from  the 
bottom  was  the  purple  egg.  I  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
machine  and  seized  my  prize.  I  twisted  the  egg  open  to 
unveil  the  next  riddle. 

“This  is  the  last  clue,  I  wont  make  it  hard, 

Things  are  kept  here  that  tidy  up  the  yard.” 

Simultaneously  we  blurted,  “The  garage!” 

We  almost  tripped  up  the  steps  we  were  so  excited. 
I  whipped  the  door  to  the  garage  open,  and  strategically 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  our  baskets.  I 
grabbed  my  soft,  yellow  basket  that  looked  like  a  chick, 
and  Chris  picked  up  his  blue  basket  shaped  like  a  bunny. 
As  we  hurried  back  inside,  our  parents  had  smiles  that 
went  from  ear  to  ear.  They  were  amused  and  proud  that 
we  figured  it  out,  even  though  they  knew  that  my  broth¬ 
er  was  just  tagging  along.  My  Mom  understood  my  in¬ 
quisitiveness  and  geared  the  experience  towards  me. 

We  emptied  the  contents  of  our  baskets  onto  the 
living  room  carpet.  Chocolate  bunny,  multi-colored  jel¬ 
ly  beans,  speckled  gum  in  the  shape  of  eggs  and  placed 
in  its  own  styrofoam  egg  crate,  a  Barbie.  I  appreciated 
the  goodies,  but  I  relished  the  game  I  just  played.  I  ran 
over  to  my  parents  and  squeezed  them  as  hard  as  I  could. 

“Thank  you,”  I  said  without  letting  go. 
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Myriah  Julius 

Matthew 

As  we  drive  through  the  black  iron  rod  gates,  I 
look  over  at  my  father  and  reach  for  his  hand.  I  whisper 
how  happy  I  am  that  were  doing  this.  We  stop  by  a  small 
gift  shop  near  the  entrance  and  I  step  out  of  the  car.  The 
weather  is  perfect.  I  feel  the  sun  on  my  skin  and  a  slight 
breeze  passes  through  my  hair.  The  woman  behind  the 
desk  is  so  pleasant  and  offers  her  assistance.  I  wonder 
to  myself  if  its  in  her  job  description  to  be  especially 
kind  and  patient  with  every  person  that  walks  into  the 
gift  shop.  Her  boss  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
visits  this  property  full  of  joy  and  skipping  through  the 
entrance.  I  politely  pass  on  the  womans  offer  and  begin 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  aisles.  The  smell  of  the  lilies, 
gladiolas  and  carnations  relax  me.  At  the  back  near  the 
balloons  sits  a  wreath  made  of  red  and  white  roses.  As  I 
stand  before  it  I  think  back  to  the  bouquet  my  mother 
presented  to  me  almost  four  years  before. 

It  was  the  day  of  my  Navy  boot  camp  graduation 
and  after  two  long  months  I  was  beyond  thrilled  to  see 
my  family.  Even  the  overcast  and  drizzle  couldn’t  damp¬ 
en  my  spirit.  My  parents  had  been  separated  for  almost 
fifth-teen  years  by  that  time  and  I  could  count  on  one 
hand  all  the  times  they  had  been  in  the  same  room  since 
then.  The  hatred  they  had  for  one  another  was  so  great 
that  it  had  robbed  me  of  countless  memories  from  my 
childhood  that  should  have  included  the  both  of  them 
instead  of  one.  The  sight  of  the  two  of  them  side  by  side 
at  my  graduation  brought  me  more  joy  than  finally 
completing  boot  camp.  My  mother  was  bursting  with 
pride  as  she  handed  me  a  dozen  red  roses  and  my  father 


had  that  faraway  look  in  his  eyes  that  usually  meant  his 
mind  was  troubled  and  his  thoughts  were  somewhere 
else.  I  assumed  my  dad  felt  awkward  having  my  mother 
near  him.  Little  did  I  know  that  at  that  moment  my  dad 
could  care  less  who  was  around  him. 

The  same  day  that  I  graduated  I  was  scheduled 
to  fly  to  Florida  for  aviation  training.  I  was  only  allot¬ 
ted  an  hour  with  my  parents  before  I  had  to  collect  my 
things  and  be  on  my  way.  My  father  was  silent  that  en¬ 
tire  hour.  When  our  visit  came  to  an  end  I  hugged  my 
mother  and  promised  to  call  as  soon  as  I  was  settled  in 
at  my  new  duty  station.  When  it  was  my  dad’s  turn  to 
say  goodbye  I  questioned  him  on  his  behavior.  My  fa¬ 
ther  was  usually  so  vibrant  and  full  of  energy.  His  mood 
confused  me  because  I  thought  he  would  be  proud  to 
see  his  only  daughter  in  a  military  uniform.  I  had  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this.  The  first  smile  he’d  given  me  all 
day  was  reluctant  and  weak.  His  embrace  was  unsettling 
and  I  could  feel  his  body  shaking  as  I  wrapped  my  arms 
around  him. 

“What’s  up  with  you  dad?”  For  as  many  fingers  as  I 
needed  to  count  the  times  my  parents  had  been  around 
each  other,  I  needed  even  less  to  count  how  many  times 
I’d  seen  my  father  cry.  It  frightened  me  to  see  my  father’s 
bright  green  eyes  turn  dark  and  glossy  as  they  filled  with 
tears.  One  salty  tear  streamed  down  his  face  and  a  trem¬ 
ble  fell  on  his  lips.  He  wrapped  me  tight  in  his  arms,  like 
he  did  when  I  had  skinned  my  knee  as  a  child.  His  usual 
deep  comforting  voice  cracked  and  sounded  so  small 
and  helpless  as  a  response  escaped  his  lips. 

“I  found  him  kid,  I  found  your  brother,  Matthew. 
You  can  finally  stop  searching.  It’s  done.” 

I  was  completely  taken  by  surprise.  I  thought  of 
the  only  eldest  sibling  I  had,  Matthew.  A  person  I  had 
never  met  or  spoken  to,  yet  in  my  heart  I  loved  him  as 
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much  as  the  siblings  I  had  been  raised  with.  Some  might 
think  that  it’s  unusual  to  have  a  sibling  that  you’ve  never 
met  before  and  even  more  unusual  to  have  feelings  for 
that  stranger.  For  my  younger  brothers  and  me,  Mat¬ 
thew  was  a  god.  Instead  of  reading  us  fairy  tale  books 
at  bedtime,  my  father  would  tell  us  stories  about  our  big 
brother.  Since  my  dad  hadn’t  seen  him  in  so  many  years 
the  stories  were  limited  and  repetitive.  The  one  story  we 
rarely  heard  was  of  the  last  time  my  father  saw  his  first 
born  child. 

My  dad  grew  up  in  the  late  seventies  and  eight¬ 
ies  in  Los  Angeles.  He’d  told  us  stories  about  skipping 
school  to  head  out  to  the  beach,  arcade  and  skate  park 
with  his  buddies.  He’d  have  the  occasional  girlfriend 
but  he  said  his  mind  was  too  wrapped  up  in  soaking 
up  the  California  sun  and  smoking  pot  with  his  friends. 
A  good  friend  of  his  would  started  to  bring  his  older 
sister  Kathy  around  whenever  they  would  all  hang  out 
and  after  a  while  my  dad  developed  a  crush  on  her.  After 
a  few  months  of  dating,  Kathy  and  my  dad  discovered 
that  they  were  expecting.  His  face  always  lights  up  when 
he  describes  how  excited  he  was  to  become  a  father. 

After  my  brother  Matthew  was  born,  their  rela¬ 
tionship  fell  apart  and  they  separated.  Kathy  said  she 
was  still  in  love  with  her  ex-boyfriend  and  that  she  didn’t 
have  any  love  for  my  dad  anymore.  To  this  day  he  has  al¬ 
ways  said  that  Kathy  was  the  love  of  his  life  and  that  he 
had  never  felt  such  rejection  and  heartbreak  as  he  did 
when  she  left  him.  My  dad  would  visit  Matthew  every 
single  day  after  work  and  spend  every  weekend  taking 
him  out  to  the  amusement  parks  and  to  the  beach.  When 
Matthew  was  almost  two  years  old,  Kathy  began  to  limit 
the  time  that  my  dad  got  to  spend  with  his  son.  One  day 
he  decided  to  surprise  Matthew  and  take  him  out  to  the 


zoo.  When  my  dad  pulled  up  to  Kathy’s  place  he  noticed 
that  the  front  door  was  open  but  the  screen  door  was 
locked.  As  he  neared  her  door,  he  could  make  out  the 
voices  of  Kathy  and  an  unfamiliar  man.  My  father  stood 
by  the  door  and  listened  as  Kathy  tried  to  convince  her 
son  to  address  this  unknown  man  as  Daddy.  He  could 
hear  the  man  bribing  Matthew  with  a  piece  of  candy  if 
he  said,  “I  love  you,  Daddy.”  My  father  said  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  him  when  he  heard  Matthew  comply 
with  the  man’s  wishes.  My  dad  left  and  didn’t  sleep  for 
days  while  he  tried  to  think  of  how  he  should  handle 
the  situation.  A  week  later  he  knocked  on  Kathy’s  door 
on  a  day  that  she’d  agreed  to  let  him  see  Matthew.  The 
door  to  the  apartment  was  unlocked  and  the  place  was 
completely  empty.  She  was  gone. 

He  quickly  raced  over  to  her  parent’s  house  on  the 
other  side  of  town  looking  for  some  kind  of  answer  to 
his  son’s  whereabouts.  Kathy’s  mother  informed  my  dad 
that  her  daughter  had  reconciled  with  an  ex-boyfriend 
named  John.  She  told  him  that  John  was  Matthew’s  dad 
now.  He  was  threatened  to  never  try  and  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  contact  her  ever  again.  She  threatened  that  if 
my  father  tried  to  go  against  Kathy’s  wishes,  the  police 
would  be  called.  My  dad  was  so  heartbroken  and  con¬ 
fused  that  he  left  and  never  went  back.  There  hadn’t 
been  any  news  from  Matthew  again,  until  now. 

I  looked  back  at  my  father  and  was  in  disbelief  that 
he  had  found  my  half-brother.  The  gaping  hole  in  my 
chest  that  had  been  reserved  solely  for  him  would  finally 
be  whole!  “Where  Dad,  where  is  he?  Did  he  ask  for  me? 
Does  he  know  I’ve  been  trying  to  find  him?  What’d  he 
say?!?”  My  questions  were  frantic,  thick  with  despera¬ 
tion  and  the  obsession  I’d  developed  with  meeting  my 
older  brother. 
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My  father  tightened  his  arms  around  me  and 
brought  me  closer  to  his  chest,  as  his  lips  barely  brushed 
my  ear  he  whispered,  “He’s  gone,  honey.  My  son,  your 
brother,  he’s  gone.  You’ve  been  chasing  a  ghost,  baby.”  I 
pushed  my  father  away  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  confusion.  There  was  no  way  my 
journey  could  finally  have  come  to  an  end. 

After  seeing  the  pain  on  my  father’s  face  I  finally 
began  to  understand.  My  father  tried  to  give  me  a  smile 
and  wrapped  my  hands  in  his  but  it  only  made  me  feel 
worse.  His  entire  demeanor  could  be  summed  up  in 
one  word,  heartbreak.  “Two  years  ago,  there  was  an  ac¬ 
cident.  It  was  a  six  car  collision  and  he  was  the  only  one 
that  didn’t  make  it.  He  was  hit  by  a  drunk  driver.”  My 
father  leaned  into  me  as  he  sobbed  uncontrollably,  but  I 
was  still.  An  ocean  of  sadness,  anger,  defeat,  and  confu¬ 
sion  washed  over  me,  I  was  drowning.  I  gasped  for  air 
and  pulled  away  from  my  father. 

I  thought  back  to  the  summer  that  I  spent  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  my  dad’s  brother  when  I  was  fourteen  years 
old.  I  wanted  to  use  that  summer  to  find  my  brother  and 
finally  meet  him.  My  uncle  was  a  police  officer  in  San 
Diego  and  we  spent  the  summer  looking  up  any  kind 
of  information  containing  my  brother’s  name.  The  only 
public  records  we  found  were  limited  to  a  birth  certifi¬ 
cate  and  other  documents  dating  back  to  his  toddler 
years.  We  decided  to  drive  up  to  L.A.  and  visit  the  house 
Kathy’s  parents  had  lived  in  when  Matthew  was  a  baby. 
After  hours  of  driving,  we  were  met  with  a  door  getting 
slammed  in  our  faces.  The  old  woman  who  answered 
the  door,  wouldn’t  even  let  me  finish  explaining  why 
I  was  there.  As  soon  as  I  told  her  who  my  father  was, 
she  told  me  to  get  off  her  porch  or  she  would  call  the 


cops.  After  that  I  resorted  to  trying  to  contact  Kathy  on 
her  MySpace  page.  I  sent  her  dozens  of  message  but  she 
would  never  respond  to  any  of  them. 

I  snapped  out  of  my  thoughts  and  looked  up  at  my 
dad.  As  the  reality  of  my  brother’s  death  finally  began  to 
wash  over  me,  my  body  gave  into  the  pain  and  I  began 
to  shake  and  sob.  My  mother  had  been  silent  that  entire 
time  watching  and  observing  the  interaction  between 
my  father  and  I.  When  my  dad  let  go  of  my  hands  my 
mother  took  me  into  her  arms  and  the  cry  we  shared 
was  loud  and  echoed  the  pain  in  our  hearts.  She  cried 
for  me,  she  tried  to  share  my  pain,  to  slightly  relieve  it, 
but  she  couldn’t.  He  was  not  her  son,  I  could  see  the 
devastation  in  her  eyes  as  she  tried  to  heal  my  pain.  Her 
reassuring  words  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

My  mind  flashed  with  snapshots  of  what  would 
never  be.  The  day  my  brother  and  I  would  meet,  I  envi¬ 
sioned  he  would  embrace  me  as  thought  we  had  never 
been  apart,  and  would  welcome  me  with  open  arms.  It 
wouldn’t  matter  that  we  didn’t  share  the  same  mother. 
To  him  I  would  be  his  full  blooded  sister.  I  imagined 
the  taunts  he  would  say  to  me  about  being  his  kid  sister. 
The  events  he  would  never  be  there  for,  my  birthdays  to 
come,  my  wedding  day,  the  day  my  first  child  was  born, 
and  all  the  other  important  days  of  a  persons  life.  All 
moments  that  my  brother  would  be  absent  from.  Grief 
overwhelmed  me  as  I  told  my  father  that  we  would  con¬ 
tinue  this  conversation  at  another  time.  I  left  my  parents 
and  went  on  my  way  to  collect  my  belongings. 

Once  I  settled  into  my  new  command  in  Florida,  I 
did  continue  the  conversation  with  my  father.  I  learned 
that  my  uncle  had  never  given  up  on  his  search  for  Mat¬ 
thew’s  whereabouts  either.  One  day  he  came  across  an 
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old  marriage  license  of  hers.  After  adding  her  new  last 
name  to  the  equation  he  started  looking  for  Matthew 
using  his  stepfathers  last  name.  As  soon  as  he  googled 
his  new  name,  he  was  able  to  find  all  of  the  newspaper 
articles  describing  the  accident.  My  uncle  had  the  ter¬ 
rible  responsibility  of  letting  my  dad  know  what  he  had 
found.  I’m  sure  the  most  painful  part  was  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  had  taken  place  more  than  two  years  before. 

After  that  conversation,  my  father  and  I  stopped 
talking  about  Matthew  except  for  an  occasional  com¬ 
ment  here  and  there.  My  youngest  brothers  bedtime  sto¬ 
ries  came  from  actual  books  now  instead  of  memories. 
Even  after  I  got  a  tattoo  on  my  inner  forearm  dedicated 
to  my  brother,  my  father  hardly  said  anything  about  it. 
I  think  it  was  too  much  of  a  reminder  that  his  son  had 
been  taken  from  this  earth. 

When  it  came  time  to  receive  my  discharge  from 
the  military,  I  decided  to  move  back  home  to  Indiana. 
My  father  was  ecstatic  to  have  me  back  home.  He  even 
offered  to  accompany  me  on  my  drive  from  my  duty  sta¬ 
tion  in  California  to  the  Mid-West.  I  was  a  bit  nervous 
for  the  upcoming  road  trip.  It’d  been  years  since  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  I  had  spent  time  together.  The  day  I  picked  my 
father  up  from  the  airport,  I  noticed  that  far-away  look 
in  his  eyes.  My  heart  dropped  as  I  prepared  myself  for 
tragic  news.  I  tried  to  cheer  him  up  and  offered  to  take 
him  out  to  lunch.  After  we  ordered  our  food,  he  pulled 
a  folded  up  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  me.  There  was  an  address  written  on  it,  along  with 
random  numbers  underneath  it. 

“It’s  Matthew’s  address.  Let’s  say  goodbye  to  your 
brother  before  we  leave  California.” 

My  father  had  done  his  own  research  and  was 
able  to  track  down  the  cemetery  and  grave  plot  that  my 
brother  had  been  laid  to  rest  at.  We  drove  to  the  cem¬ 


etery  in  silence,  each  person  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
thoughts.  After  buying  a  beautiful  wreath  made  out  of 
red  roses,  we  walked  over  to  his  grave.  This  was  not  how 
I  imagined  I  would  meet  my  brother  for  the  first  time 
but  I’m  so  happy  that  I  finally  did.  The  words  that  were 
said  to  Matthew  by  my  father  and  myself  are  some  that 
I  will  never  share.  It  was  the  most  intimate  moment  of 
my  life  and  it  brought  my  father  and  me  closer  than  we 
had  ever  been.  As  we  left  the  cemetery,  the  closure  I  felt 
brought  me  great  peace.  If  I  had  died  in  that  moment,  at 
least  I  would  have  finally  felt  complete. 
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Lauren  Peterson 

Get  Me  Out  of  Here 

Parking  lot  of  Purdue  Calumet: 

I’m  sitting  in  the  car  with  my  hand  on  the  key 
to  start  the  engine.  Do  I  want  to?  Not  necessarily,  but 
it’s  cold  and  I  have  no  reason  to  go  back  into  the  school. 
I  turn  the  key  and  sigh.  How  long  can  I  let  a  car  warm 
up?  I  don’t  want  to  leave.  What’s  awaiting  me?  Oh, 
yeah...  Nothing,  I’ll  be  driving  into  boredom.  My  car 
is  warming  up,  thank  God,  because  it’s  winter;  about  16 
degrees  outside.  I  decide  it’s  time  to  leave  since  this  blue 
four-door  sedan  has  been  waiting  to  take  my  parking 
spot  for  the  last  five  minutes. 

“Yay,  I  get  to  go  home.”  I  say  caustically.  Home, 
how  boring,  even  the  word  home  sounds  boring.  Its 
winter  break,  I  should  be  ecstatic  to  spend  some  time 
relaxing  at  home,  but  contrary  to  the  many  students  that 
feel  that  way,  I’m  the  opposite.  I’m  dreading  the  5  weeks 
that  I  have  to  be  stuck  in  Newton  County.  Getting  out 
of  this  place  for  two  days  a  week  to  go  to  school  is  some¬ 
thing  that  keeps  me  sane.  Although  it’s  still  in  Indiana, 
Purdue  is  a  hub  of  some  sort  of  life,  it  has  SOME  ex¬ 
citement.  Some  old,  musty,  dead  guy,  I  think  his  name 
is  Thoreau,  said  something  about  solitude  being  totally 
awesome.  Psh,  WRONG!  Obviously  this  guy  has  never 
lived  in  Newton  County.  Hey,  buddy,  here’s  your  soli¬ 
tude:  acres  upon  acres  of  cornfields  on  an  ugly,  bleak, 
unbearably  cold  winter  day.  What  is  there  to  do?  Ab¬ 
solutely  nothing,  there’s  nothing  to  do,  unless  you  find 
staring  out  your  window  into  nothingness  to  be  a  day  in 
paradise.  People  clamber  to  come  to  this  area  and  here 
I  am  clawing  to  get  out.  The  one  and  only  reason  I’m 
still  here  is  because  I’m  finishing  up  my  college  educa¬ 


tion  and  I  don’t  want  to  switch  schools.  My  conflict  is 
that  there  is  no  conflict  in  this  area,  Newton  County; 
I’ve  always  wished  for  more.  Here,  there’s  nothing  but 
cornfields  and  cows,  camouflage  and  American  flags 
flying  from  the  bed  of  the  lifted  trucks,  oh,  and  there’s  a 
grocery  store  now.  Since  I  was  about  thirteen  years  old, 
the  show  Laguna  Beach  aired  on  MTV,  and  since  then  I 
knew  that  I  would  be  much  better  off  living  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  I  wasn’t  made  for  Indiana,  and  I  wasn’t  made  to  live 
in  Newton  County,  and  I  won’t  be  here  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Not  much  about  this  place  appeals  to  me,  especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

61st  Avenue: 

On  Interstate  65  as  I  pass  over  61st  Avenue, 
I  see  signs  of  civilization.  This  is  something  that  I’m 
not  used  to,  it’s  new  to  me.  I’m  not  used  to  seeing  this 
many  people  out  of  their  houses  at  one  time.  A  lot  of 
the  residents  of  Newton  County,  especially  in  Roselawn, 
are  homebodies.  Rarely  do  they  leave.  There  are  actu¬ 
ally  more  than  four  cars  on  the  road  at  one  time  here; 
that’s  5  o’clock  traffic  in  Newton  County.  As  I’m  driving 
south  past  61st  in  the  sludge  and  snow  that  has  turned 
brown  from  the  cars  driving  over  it,  I  begin  to  think  of 
what  it  would  be  like  to  live  in  California,  where  there 
is  essentially  only  one  season;  sweet,  sweet  summer¬ 
time.  I  come  out  of  the  daze;  I’m  almost  to  Merrillville 
at  this  point  and. . .  What,  what  is  this?  Am  I  drooling?  I 
salivate  while  thinking  of  lying  in  the  California  sun  all 
day,  drinking  margaritas,  and  keeping  up  with  my  nice 
sun-kissed  tan.  Instead,  I’m  forced  to  try  to  make  the 
best  of  the  horrid  Indiana  winters,  especially  the  winters 
in  Newton  County,  which  I  haven’t  appreciated  since  I 
was  probably  ten  years  old.  I  live  in  the  same  town,  on 
the  same  street,  in  the  same  house  that  I’ve  lived  in  for 
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nearly  twenty-two  years  now.  This  place  is  all  I’ve  ever 
known,  but  its  not  all  I  WANT  to  know.  The  world  is 
entirely  too  large  to  confine  myself  to  a  place  such  as  this 
one. 

Merrillville/  Schererville/  Valparaiso: 

Ah!  Merrillville.  This  place  has  hundreds  of 
places  to  shop,  countless  places  to  dine-in,  and  surpris¬ 
ingly  more  civilization  than  a  place  just  thirty  minutes 
south  of  itself.  As  I  realize  that  I’m  only  thirty  minutes 
from  the  place  that  I  least  want  to  be,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  I  could  easily  just  turn  this  car  around  right  now 
and  drive  away,  far,  far  away.  However,  reality  sets  in 
and  I  remember  I  have  a  job,  a  family,  friends  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  I  have  to  adhere  to. 

Ugh,  unfortunately  I  have  to  keep  trudging.  I  work 
in  Merrillville  and  I’ve  heard  stories  from  people  that 
live  in  Chicago  that  say  they  want  to  move  to  Newton 
County  to  remove  their  children  from  evil  and  better 
their  lives.  HA!  Little  do  these  people  know  is  that  all 
they’re  doing  is  entering  into  a  world  of  different  evils. 
They’re  entering  into  a  world,  a  place,  that  most  people 
can’t  seem  to  tear  themselves  away  from,  although  I 
don’t  know  why.  Once  you  get  here,  you’re  stuck  for  life, 
unless  you’re  like  me,  I’ve  been  planning  to  leave  here 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Although  there’s  not  much  of  a  crime  rate  here,  the 
children,  and  even  adults  in  some  circumstances,  still 
get  in  trouble  and  the  children  do  it  at  an  early  age  as 
well.  Because  we  had  nothing  better  to  do  when  I  was 
a  pre-teen/early  teenager,  my  friends  and  I  would  gal¬ 
livant  around  the  neighborhood  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  blowing  up  mailboxes  and  ringing  random  peo¬ 
ple’s  doorbells  and  running  away.  I  know  it’s  blasphemy. 
We  used  to  call  ourselves  “hood-rats”,  it’s  ironic  though. 


because  we  were  nowhere  near  “the  hood”  and  probably 
at  that  age  didn’t  have  any  idea  what  “the  hood”  was. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  cow-tipping?  I  have.  What  kind 
of  people  go  into  cow  fields  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
tip  over  a  cow,  and  laugh  at  it?  I’ll  tell  you  what  kind 
of  people.  People  that  live  in  a  Podunk  town  like  this 
one,  people  that  have  nothing  better  do  with  their  lives. 
Why  would  they  even...  Wait,  I  actually  did  that  one 
time.  Oh  my  God,  no,  no,  no. . .  I’m  turning  into  one  of 
them.  What  is  my  world  coming  to?  I  need  to  get  out  of 
here,  and  sooner  would  be  much  better  than  later.  “The 
remaining  two  years  of  school  are  going  to  fly  by,”  I  say 
to  myself.  Hopefully  they  do,  because  I  know  I  don’t 
have  what  it  takes  to  be  a  lifetime  resident  of  NewCo. 
I  crave  conflict  and  exotic  life  too  much  to  live  such  a 
simple  life. 

Crown  Point: 

Now  I’m  driving  toward  the  Crown  Point  exit 
and  desperation  sets  in.  It’s  below  freezing  and  I  won’t 
be  voluntarily  going  outside  to  tip  over  any  cows  tonight 
so  I  pick  up  my  phone  and  start  calling  people  to  see  if 
they  want  to  hang  out.  First  I  call  my  best  friend,  who 
I  find  out  is  still  at  away  school,  and  then  I  call  my  boy¬ 
friend,  who  says  he’s  picking  up  his  little  brother  from  a 
friend’s  house  and  has  family  game  night  tonight.  Now 
I’m  calling  people  I  haven’t  called  in  years.  Everybody 
is  saying  “Nope,  sorry,”  and  seven  phone  calls  later  I’m 
out  of  luck.  Guess  it’s  just  going  to  be  my  mom  and  I  to¬ 
night,  as  it  always  is.  At  this  point,  the  thought  of  actu¬ 
ally  being  with  people  increases  to  near  hysteria.  Every¬ 
body  is  busy,  out  hunting  and  doing  other  “country  folk” 
things.  However,  I’m  not  about  that  life,  and  I  will  never 
be.  Nobody  will  ever  catch  me  in  camouflage  cloth¬ 
ing.  Gross.  That  same  damn  dead  dude,  Thoreau,  also 
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said  we  must  simplify.  WHAT?!  The  people  of  Newton 
County  couldn’t  be  any  simpler!  I’ve  never  understood 
the  breed  of  inhabitant  of  Newton  County.  Simplicity 
is  their  life  and  their  IQ.  There’s  a  sign  in  my  town,  the 
town  of  Roselawn,  a  black  sign  with  white  writing — how 
original.  The  sign  says  “There’s  more  to  Indiana  than 
corn.”  Every  time  I  pass  the  sign  I  think  to  myself,  oh. .. 
Yeah?  Where?  Because  what  I’m  looking  at  right  now 
is  corn,  corn,  and  more  corn.  Even  being  named  the 
kinkiest  city  in  the  United  States,  although  it’s  not  a  city, 
couldn’t  even  spice  up  this  place.  So  we  have  two  nudist 
colonies.  Who  cares?  I  don’t  go  hang  out  there  and  I’d 
really  rather  not. 

Lowell: 

Lowell,  Indiana...  We  meet  again.  Nobody 
knows  there’s  such  a  town  called  Roselawn  south  of 
Lowell.  Actually,  I’m  not  sure  people  are  aware  that  any 
other  place  exists  past  Lowell.  People  think  that  Lowell 
is  country  living  and  when  I  hear  that  all  I  can  do  is 
laugh.  I  tell  those  people  to  go  fifteen  miles  south  to  see 
serious  country  living.  However,  there  is  a  place  south 
of  Lowell,  and  that’s  where  I’m  headed,  still.  The  feelings 
I’m  having  are  now  getting  more  intense  the  closer  I  get 
to  Roselawn.  I  can  feel  the  boredom  bile  knocking  at 
the  back  of  my  throat.  As  I  turn  up  the  radio  to  get  my 
mind  off  all  of  the  negative  feelings  I’m  having  I  don’t 
hear  music.  I’m  forced  to  turn  the  radio  station  because 
the  closer  I  get  to  uncivilized  living,  the  more  static 
takes  over  the  radio.  What  the  hell?  What  is  this  I  hear? 
An  online  dating  site  called  countryfolk.com?  Dear 
God,  that’s  the  last  thing  we  need,  is  for  more  simple 
people  to  breed  and  create  more  simplicity.  What  the  F. 
I  opt  to  turning  off  the  radio  and  thinking  more  about 
what  I  should  do.  Should  I  turn  around  or  keep  going? 


One  would  think  that  from  living  in  such  a  simple  town 
I  could  make  a  simple  decision.  That’s  not  necessarily 
the  case.  The  further  south  I  get,  the  worse  the  snow  is 
coming  down.  The  city  people  and  the  people  that  live 
out  west  don’t  understand  what  it’s  like  to  be  snowed  in, 
especially  in  the  country.  About  the  third  day  of  being 
snowed  in  your  house,  people  can  only  dream  of  being 
exhumed. 

DeMotte/Roselawn: 

Here  I  am  at  the  DeMotte/Roselawn  exit.  I’ve 
arrived.  It’s  been  an  hour  already?  I  don’t  want  to  keep 
going.  Take  me  back.  Can  I  go  back  in  time?  I  hesitantly 
swerve  from  the  left  lane  to  the  right  and  keep  my  turn¬ 
ing  signal  on  to  take  the  Roselawn  exit  to  state  road  10. 
Against  my  better  judgment,  I  take  a  right  from  the  exit 
toward  Roselawn.  Of  course,  I  get  stopped  by  the  only 
stoplight  in  this  town.  The  light  stays  red  long  enough 
for  me  to  think,  if  I  just  take  a  left  I  can  get  back  onto 
1-65  south  and  drive  away,  if  I  turn  right  I’ll  go  through 
a  town  or  two,  head  up  1-65  north  and  never  look  back. 

The  light  is  red  for  about  two  and  a  half  minutes 
and,  although  I  should’ve  made  a  quick  turn  either 
way,  I  continue  to  head  west  on  my  way  to  inevitable 
boredom.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  NewCo.  The 
biggest  organization  at  the  two  high  schools  we  house 
is  FFA,  Future  Farmers  of  America.  Need  I  say  more? 
Both  of  those  high  schools  are  planted  in  the  middle 
of  a  cornfield,  for  miles  all  you  can  see  is  corn.  That 
may  sound  like  peace  to  some  people,  but  to  me  it’s 
“simply”  annoying.  I  turn  into  my  subdivision  and  the 
roads  haven’t  been  plowed,  there’s  no  surprise  there.  I 
live  on  the  third  street  on  the  right  which  on  a  normal 
day  takes  me  thirty  seconds  to  arrive  at.  However,  the 
roads  have  been  neglected  and  I  drive  down  the  road 
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for  nearly  TWO  minutes  before  I  get  close  to  my  road.  I 
mean,  who  cares  about  the  people  in  a  small  town  any¬ 
way?  Were  the  simple  country  folk;  we  must  not  have 
any  place  to  go. 

I  see  my  street,  470  east  just  ahead.  Now  I  see  my 
house.  The  people  that  live  on  my  road  must  not  have 
left  their  houses  today  because  there’s  not  a  single  tire 
track  on  the  road,  just  the  fresh  snow  that’s  currently 
coming  down  in  a  light  flurry.  The  fifth  house  on  the 
right,  which  of  course  is  almost  snowed  in,  is  where  I’ll 


be  spending  most  of  my  winter  break.  I  pull  into  my 
garage  with  great  hesitation  and  put  the  car  in  park.  I 
raise  my  hand  to  the  key,  as  to  shut  off  the  engine,  and 
I  pause.  “Nope.  Nah.  Not  happening.  Not  going  to  do 
it,”  I  say  aloud.  I  am  the  captain  at  the  helm  of  my  ship, 
searching  for  adventure.  Like  Jack  Sparrow,  I’m  headed 
for  the  horizon  and  for  adventure.  I  back  out  of  my  ga¬ 
rage,  put  the  car  into  drive,  yell  “See  ya,  NewCo,”  and 
begin  to  drive  away.  Where  am  I  going?  Anywhere  but 
here. 

§ 
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Samantha  Cox 

Some  Things  Never  Change 

When  I  was  little  girl,  my  cousin  Estelle’s  house  was 
a  safe-haven.  Born  only  two  weeks  apart,  we  were  more 
like  sisters  than  anything,  and  I  was  there  every  day  my 
parents  had  a  spare  20  minutes  to  chauffeur  me.  1175 
Janice  Drive.  I  repeated  it  to  myself,  bouncing  along  in 
my  dad’s  truck,  breathing  tiny  five-year-old  breaths  on 
his  window  and  tracing  faces  with  a  petite  finger. 

Her  house  was  messy,  absolutely  cluttered.  It  was, 
at  one  point,  a  new,  expensive  bi-level,  but  it  had  proba¬ 
bly  dropped  drastically  in  value  due  to  lack  of  care.  If  we 
could  find  an  unstained  section  of  vibrant  green  carpet 
in  front  of  the  TV  downstairs  to  sprawl  our  blankets  on, 
we  were  lucky.  The  kitchen  floor  was  perpetually  sticky, 
the  updated  appliances,  discolored  and  caked  with  old 
food.  Her  parents  never  asked  us  to  clean  our  messes,  so 
untidy  piles  of  toys,  stacks  of  papers,  and  bits  of  trash  sat 
in  virtually  every  corner  of  the  house. 

We  saw  it  as  an  untamed  play-land,  vastly  different 
than  my  own  house,  which  was  kept  in  rigid  order  until 
I  was  about  twelve-years-old.  I  would  go  there  feeling 
free  and  excited  to  spend  the  night  with  my  best  friend, 
my  cousin,  and  perform  mischief  I  would  have  never 
gotten  away  with  otherwise.  We  took  body-pillows  to 
slide  down  her  stairs,  often  smashing  into  a  wall  and 
breaking  whatever  was  left  to  be  broken.  We  used  the 
hose  outside  to  make  mud  puddles,  special  and  just  for 
us,  to  roll  in  and  bake  mud-pies.  We  drew  maps,  crin¬ 
kled  them  and  dipped  them  in  tea  so  they  would  appear 
ancient  and  then  explored  the  peaks  of  clutter  as  if  they 
were  magical  mountains,  the  unfinished  parts  of  her 
basement  like  it  was  a  secret  dungeon. 


Her  father,  my  Uncle  Mike,  suffered  through 
multiple  back  surgeries  and  could  no  longer  work  or 
take  care  of  the  house  like  he  used  to,  but  he  loved  and 
coddled  Estelle,  his  precious  angel.  Her  mother,  my 
aunt  Pam,  was  forever  in  her  Lazy-Boy  downstairs, 
deep,  dark  circles  carved  out  under  her  eyes.  She  hardly 
moved,  rarely  cooked.  My  family  whispered  about  her, 
but  as  a  child,  I  never  knew  why.  Now,  as  young  adults, 
we  found  a  different  way  to  have  fun,  though  for  Estelle, 
it  never  seemed  to  be  enough. 

When  we  were  twelve,  our  lives  changed  in  as 
many  ways  a  twelve-year  old  could  cope  with.  My  mom 
developed  a  prescription  pill  problem,  and  when  Es¬ 
telle’s  parents  divorced,  she  realized  her  mom  had  been 
nurturing  the  same  problem  all  along.  I  discovered  pot 
and  other  methods  of  entertainment;  but,  lucky  for  me, 
my  mother  s  addiction  drove  me  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  I  was  able  to  maintain  some  self-control.  Es¬ 
telle  was  still  an  innocent  angel,  though  she  was  slowly 
breaking,  being  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  her 
parents,  our  childhood  play-land  packed  up  and  sold. 

One  year  later,  long  after  strangers  had  moved 
in  and  erased  our  memories  from  1175  Janice  Drive, 
Estelle  visited  me,  like  usual.  My  then-boyfriend  was 
over,  too,  my  mom  out  like  a  cement  block  in  her  bed. 
It  was  a  chilly  October  night  and  seemed  even  colder  as 
we  gathered  in  my  garage.  We  huddled  together  in  our 
large  winter  coats,  an  Eskimo  brigade  in  puffy  down, 
surrounding  my  red-and-blue  swirly  bong. 

“Do  I  just  suck  on  it?”  Estelle  questioned. 

I  could  see  her  face  perfect  in  the  shadowy  over¬ 
head  light;  she  had  chubby,  round  cheeks  dotted  with 
freckles  like  mine,  but  unlike  me,  her  eyes  were  large, 
dark,  and  ever- changing,  like  black  cups  of  coffee  mixed 
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with  golden  streams  of  cream.  Her  hair  was  black  too, 
usually  wavy  and  wild.  She  stood  like  an  Italian  princess. 

“Make  sure  you  inhale.  If  you  don’t  smoke  ciga¬ 
rettes  you’ll  probably  cough  it  all  out  the  first  time,  but, 
you’ll  get  it,”  I  informed  her. 

She  put  her  mouth  on  it,  face  bright  and  youthful, 
those  coffee-colored  eyes  slightly  apprehensive.  When  I 
lit  it,  it  bubbled  for  only  a  short  second  before  she  was 
coughing  out  dank  smoke.  “Again,”  she  said. 

Quietly,  minutes  passed  and  the  bong  circled 
among  us.  Low,  windy  howls  were  the  only  sounds 
outside  the  garage,  the  bubbling  bong  the  only  sound 
within. 

Finally,  Estelle  asked,  “Do  you  feel  it...  in  your 

feet?” 

We  laughed  until  our  sides  ached  and  went  inside 
my  house,  clutching  each  other,  to  eat  a  frozen  pizza. 
She  wanted  to  listen  to  Passion  Pit,  a  pop-y  electronic 
band,  and  my  boyfriend,  unimportant  to  me  then  and 
now,  went  home.  She  danced  like  crazy,  whipped  her 
unruly  black  hair  around  and  did  cartwheels  in  my  liv¬ 
ing  room,  collapsing  into  a  heap  of  giggles. 

Estelle  possessed  this  spirit  nearly  all  the  time, 
not  only  when  she  was  high.  I  loved  it  most  about  her. 
She  consistently  smiled,  vibrantly  vivacious,  and  was 
the  only  person  I  could  call  kind  to  a  fault.  Even  during 
her  darkest  moments,  the  bottomless  lows  that  would 
come  to  plague  her  life,  she  would  never  hesitate  to  help 
a  stranger,  even  if  it  meant  greater  sacrifice  on  her  part. 
Her  heart  was  always  open  and  capable  of  feeling  empa¬ 
thy  in  such  a  personal  way,  it  would  affect  her  emotion¬ 
ally  to  see  any  person  in  an  unfortunate  situation.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  grow  irritated  and  anxious  when 
pushed  past  my  limit;  unless,  of  course,  it  had  to  do  with 
Estelle.  I  could  never  say  no  to  her  passionate  eyes  or 


sincere  smile. 

Later  that  night,  Estelle  said,  “I  love  you  Sam.  This 
is  different  than  I  thought.”  Her  mouth  was  full  of  a 
half-chewed  cheesy  bite,  sauce  smeared  across  her  olive- 
toned  cheek. 

“I’ll  always  love  you.  No  matter  what  you  do,  you 
couldn’t  change  that.” 

I  beamed  at  her.  “I’ll  always  love  you  too.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  do  girl.  We’re  blood.” 

We  cuddled  on  my  couch  in  front  of  the  TV  un¬ 
der  a  huge  wool  blanket,  best  friends,  feeling  free  once 
again.  That  was  one  of  the  last  nights  I  remember  feeling 
the  same  as  I  did  when  I  was  five-years-old.  I  continued 
to  smoke  marijuana;  I  occasionally  took  pills,  did  my 
fair  share  of  recreational  drugs,  but  I  somehow  knew 
when  to  stop.  I  worked,  bought  a  car,  earned  straight- As 
in  school.  However,  not  long  after  I  introduced  pot  to 
Estelle,  I  was  calling  her  the  candy-girl,  pockets  filled 
with  yellow  bars,  white  tablets,  sugary-looking  blue 
pills,  orange  capsules  containing  shiny  crystals.  Her 
eyes  no  longer  danced  like  an  Italian  princess;  her  smile 
never  glimmered  cheerfully.  Instead,  deep,  shady  circles 
emerged,  etched  onto  her  face,  much  like  her  mother’s. 

It’s  hard  not  to  feel  guilty. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Estelle  gave  me  a  call. 

“Sam.  Let’s  hang  out.” 

I  was  on  my  way  to  work,  feeling  drained.  The  heat 
pumped  dry  air  into  my  car  and  I  weaved  in  and  out  of 
traffic,  not  wanting  to  be  late. 

“I’m  on  my  way  to  work  right  now,  girl,”  I  said. 

“I  know  it  hasn’t  been  fun  to  hang  out  with  me 
lately,  but  I  have  an  idea.  We’ll  smoke  and  I’ll  only  take 
four  milligrams  of  Xanax.  I  have  some  for  you  too.  This 
time  you  can  lock  it  in  your  lock  box  when  we’re  done 
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and  I  wont  accidentally  take  it  all.  We  can  actually  hang 
out.” 

My  heart  twitched  with  a  spasm  of  hope  at  spend¬ 
ing  real  time  with  Estelle,  giggles  and 

girly  whispers  audible  throughout  my  house  un¬ 
til  the  birds  began  to  tweet  outside  my  window,  like  we 
were  twelve  years  old  again. 

“That  sounds  great.  I’ll  make  sure  you  don’t  take 
them  all.” 

“Ok.  Cool.  What  time  do  you  get  off?  I’ll  be  wait¬ 
ing  outside.” 

By  this,  she  meant  she  had  already  bought  Xanax 
or  had  already  ingested  something  else  and  could  not  go 
to  her  home  (which  was  a  small  townhouse  now)  where 
Uncle  Mike  would  examine  her  thoroughly.  My  hope 
quickly  died;  the  chance  of  coming  home  to  an  already 
incoherent  Estelle  was  large. 

Hours  later,  I  arrived  home  to  find  that  she  had 
made  her  way  inside  my  house  and  up  to  my  room.  The 
two  double  beds  squeezed  together  on  my  floor  to  form 
a  single  giant  mattress  made  my  room  seem  smaller;  the 
room  was  decorated  with  year-round  rainbow  Christ¬ 
mas  lights,  pictures  of  friends  and  flings,  and  for  the 
most  part,  usually  appeared  tidy.  Now,  sticky  wrappers 
and  gooey  plates  sat  on  the  floor  and  TV  stand.  Jelly 
toast  was  smeared  onto  my  sheets,  charred  weed  and 
cigarette  ash  were  ground  into  the  carpet,  and  Estelle 
was  sprawled  across  the  disjointed  mattress,  soaked  in 
her  own  pee. 

This  was  not  unusual. 

“Girl,”  I  shook  her  shoulder  hard,  already  aware  of 
what  it  took  to  wake  her.  Her  Xanax  and  weed  baggie 
nearby,  I  grabbed  it  to  see  all  the  yellow  bars  were  gone. 
She  usually  bought  100  dollars’  worth,  the  cash  swiped 
from  her  dad,  which  means  she  could  have  ingested 


nearly  40  milligrams  throughout  the  day.  A  nearly  le¬ 
thal  dose  for  an  average  person — I  only  needed  one  mil¬ 
ligram,  for  reference— but  for  Estelle,  it  was  a  normal 
binge. 

“Girl.  Wake  up.” 

Her  body  shifted  and  her  eyes  opened,  eye-lashes 
cloying  with  mascara  caked  to  her  face.  “Hm...  huh?” 

“I  think  you  peed.  I  need  to  wash  your  pants,  and 
the  sheets.” 

I  gave  her  a  few  minutes  to  sit  up  and  think.  She 
was  still  “benzed”  and  would  not  remember  anything 
the  next  day,  just  like  she  didn’t  remember  the  half-eat¬ 
en  food,  the  money  stolen  from  her  dad.  Sloppily,  she 
said,  “I  think  so  too.”  Her  eye-lids  began  to  droop  again. 
Her  mess  of  Italian  curls  were  piled  in  a  bun  on  top  her 
head,  the  rest  of  her  makeup  smeared  and  ruined. 

I  pulled  off  her  sweats  and  the  sheets  while  she  lay 
like  a  sack  on  top.  After  shoving  them  in  the  wash,  I 
brought  her  a  pair  of  underwear  and  pajama  pants,  and 
cuddled  into  the  corner  of  my  bed  with  her,  ignoring  the 
mess  and  growing  anxiety  for  now.  I  could  still  smoke 
a  bowl  and  hope  she  went  back  to  sleep.  But  she  didn’t. 
When  she  was  benzed  and  not  passed  out,  she  walked 
around  the  house  aimlessly,  forgetting  what  she  was  do¬ 
ing  three  seconds  before.  Always  hungry  on  Xanax,  she 
snatched  some  bologna  from  the  fridge  and  set  it  down, 
walked  away,  returning  to  grab  another  snack.  She  tried 
to  make  a  sandwich  and  smashed  the  bread  to  crumbs, 
spread  some  butter  on  the  bologna,  left  it  there.  This 
continued  for  many  minutes  while  I  followed  her  like  a 
shadow  and  cleaned  her  messes. 

In  my  chest,  it  hurt.  My  beautiful  best  friend  de¬ 
stroyed  herself  in  front  of  me  and  I  felt  helpless,  and  ter¬ 
ribly  guilty.  Why  did  she  have  to  harbor  such  unbear¬ 
able  pain  that  she  desired  to  be  out  of  her  mind  every 
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single  second,  while  I  did  not?  I  would  give  anything 
for  us  to  be  back  in  her  old  house  at  1175  Janice  Drive, 
little  girls  again,  dancing  and  singing  along  to  Moulin 
Rouge!.  When  her  parents  divorced  and  her  home  was 
sold,  it  broke  the  little  angel,  and  it  seems  like  since  then 
life  had  chipped  away  at  her.  I  was  terrified  there  would 
soon  be  nothing  left  but  broken  pieces. 

She  called  herself  a  “functional  addict”  in  order 
to  justify  her  continued  cycle  of  partying  and  disinter¬ 
est  in  receiving  help,  but  clearly,  she  was  not  functional. 
If  I  partied  with  her  anymore  I  was  certain  the  guilt 
would  consume  me.  I  followed  her  back  into  my  room, 
where  she  knelt  over  her  pink  purse,  carelessly  throw¬ 
ing  objects  aside  while  she  looked  for  her  phone.  In  this 
state,  she  lost  everything,  and  I  saw  her  fumble  her  dad’s 
checkbook  to  the  side  and  keep  digging  furiously.  I  knelt 
beside  her. 

“Stella...  I  miss  you.  I  mean,  I  really  miss  you. 
Whenever  we  hang  out,  we  never  actually  get  to  hang 
out.” 

Estelle  paused.  I  had  struck  a  chord,  somehow 
piercing  through  her  haziness.  She  looked  at  me,  large 
eyes  filling  with  radiant  tears.  “I  don’t  know  how  I  took 
them  all  again.  I  never  try  to.  I  swear  I  lost  some.” 

“You  gave  me  three,  but  you  took  the  rest... I  love 
being  with  you  girl,  but  sometimes...,”  I  didn’t  know 
how  to  confront  her;  I  tried  to  pull  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth,  but  they  were  heavy  like  bricks.  Often,  Estelle 
would  be  emotional  on  Xanax  and  her  feelings  would  be 
hurt  easily,  if  I  complained  about  the  mess,  for  instance, 
so  I  tried  to  choose  my  words  carefully.  Somehow,  Es¬ 
telle  understood. 

The  tears  overflowed  now,  shiny  crystals  falling 
down  her  round  cheeks.  Still  dazed,  she  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  sit  and  cry  for  a  while;  she  sat  back  off  of  her 


knees,  Indian-style,  and  placed  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Her  sadness  was  contagious  and  we  both  cried  now, 
two  sobbing,  sloppy  messes,  clutching  each  other  on  my 
floor.  The  rainbow  Christmas  lights  cast  a  rainbow  glow 
around  us. 

“I  know...  I-I  need  help,”  Estelle  hiccupped.  “You 
know  that  I  know.  I  know  I’m  an  addict.  I’m  an  addict. 
I  always  say  it.  I  always  think  I  can  control  it  on  m-my 
own,  but...  I  just...  can’t.” 

I  still  couldn’t  find  the  words  to  say.  They  had  been 
said  by  everyone  else,  and  although  it  might  illicit  more 
emotion  when  I  said  them,  the  change  had  to  come 
from  within  her. 

“But  Sam.  Throughout  all  this,  you’ve  been  the 
only  one  to  treat  me  the  same.  Everyone  else  treats  me 
differently.  You’re  the  only  person  who  still  sees  me,  like 
I’m  still  the  same  Stella.  I’m  still  here.  When  I’m  around 
you  I  still  feel  like  I’m  me.  I  don’t  feel  like  a  loser  or  a 
failure.” 

“Oh,  girl.”  I  could  feel  the  tears,  hot  and  wet,  rolling 
down  my  face.  “You’ve  always  just  been  Estelle  to  me. 
You  haven’t  been  any  different,  you’re  my  best  friend. 
I  know  you’re  there...  you  just  aren’t  there  enough.  I 
miss  you.  And  I’m  afraid  I  haven’t  been  there  enough 
for  you...” 

It  was  my  turn  to  collapse  into  rasping  sobs,  head 
hung  low,  while  Estelle’s  heavy,  comforting  arm  wrapped 
around  my  shoulders.  We  stayed  like  that  for  a  while, 
five  or  twenty  minutes,  I  couldn’t  tell.  I  knew  this  emo¬ 
tional  embrace  would  go  unremembered  tomorrow,  by 
Estelle  at  least,  but  I  could  still  hold  the  moment  close  to 
my  heart,  I  could  still  cling  on  to  the  next  words  she  said 
with  a  fragment  of  hope. 

“I’m  going  to  get  help.  I’ve  been  thinking  about 
it  for  a  while,  but  it  just  seems  scary.  I  promise  in  six 
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months,  you’ll  have  your  old  cousin  back.” 

“I  love  you,”  I  responded.  “No  matter  what.  Were 
blood,  right?” 

“I  love  you  too.” 

I  realized  during  our  embrace  that  although  the 
years  had  passed  by  even  more  frenzied  as  I  aged,  and 
the  people  and  places  around  me  morphed  and  changed, 
life  grew  harder,  cruder — some  things  never  changed. 

This  recent  visit  from  Estelle  was  one  of  many 
that  occurred  over  those  frantic  six  years  since  she  had 
first  filled  her  lungs  with  cloudy  pot  smoke  in  my  ga¬ 
rage.  Now,  a  few  weeks  later,  I  remember  the  moment 


I  shared  with  Estelle  with  evaporated  faith.  Her  prom¬ 
ise  was  not  forgotten,  exactly,  but  simply  cast  aside,  and 
Estelle  continues  her  violent  cycle  of  binging.  I  will  still 
always  love  her,  and  I  will  still  always  try,  as  I  watch  her 
dig  herself  a  hole  that  grows  deeper  every  day.  I  don’t 
know  what  she’s  trying  to  find,  but  I’m  certain  she  is  dig¬ 
ging  herself  a  grave. 

Some  things  will  never  change. 

§ 


Amanda  Barnes 
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Micaela  Martinez 

Date  on  the  Wall 

December  2012 

I  pushed  open  the  door  of  Exotic  Aquatics  to  let 
myself  outside.  The  afternoon  sky  was  gray  and  clouded, 
but  still  brightly  lit.  The  winter  breeze  left  a  bitter  sting 
on  my  cheek.  I  scurried  to  my  car,  a  refuge  from  the 
cold.  I  had  taken  a  trip  to  downtown  Highland,  curi¬ 
ous  of  the  stores.  I  had  visited  a  few  different  shops,  the 
last  one  being  an  exotic  aquarium  with  unique  fish  of 
all  sorts.  After  warming  up  the  car,  I  was  off  to  return 
home.  I  drove  down  a  long  narrow  street  that  had  shops 
on  each  side.  The  buildings  were  cuddled  close  togeth¬ 
er,  making  it  easy  to  hop  from  store  to  store.  I  turned 
into  a  small  alley  that  would  lead  me  back  to  Kennedy, 
the  main  street.  The  alley  was  barren,  dumpsters  rested 
behind  the  buildings.  Soon  after  I  turned,  something 
caught  my  eye.  My  car  came  to  a  slow  stop. 

“February  Second  2  Thousand  Thirteen”  is  what 
was  written  in  white  chalk  on  the  back  of  a  brick  build¬ 
ing.  The  handwriting  was  neat  and  plain.  In  my  2002 
Kia  Sportage,  I  sat  in  the  drivers  seat  with  the  passenger 
window  rolled  down.  The  breeze  brought  tiny  snow¬ 
flakes  into  the  car.  I  stared  at  the  wall  with  a  puzzled 
look. 

What  was  strange  was  that  date  would  be  the  day 
before  my  upcoming  birthday.  Why  would  someone  put 
this  future  date  here,  on  the  back  of  this  building?  Why 
did  I  just  so  happen  to  pass  through  this  alley  to  see  it? 

It  was  bizarre  and  even  a  bit  creepy,  but  for  some 
reason  besides  that,  it  really  struck  me.  I  took  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  wall  with  my  phone.  I  rolled  up  the  window, 
snowflakes  lay  on  the  seat.  I  slowly  drove  off. 


February  2,  2013 

I  pushed  open  the  side  door  of  my  dorm  building 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet.  The  night  sky  was  black 
and  heavy.  I  pulled  my  black  knit  hat  on  to  cover  my 
ears  from  the  cold.  I  made  my  way  to  the  parking  lot 
behind  the  building.  My  boyfriend,  Jake,  waited  in  his 
white  Malibu,  the  motor  humming.  I  approached  the 
car  door  with  a  smile,  happy  to  see  him.  Inside  the  car  it 
was  warm.  Jake  leaned  into  me  and  we  kissed.  Our  plan 
for  the  night  was  to  go  to  a  birthday  party  for  our  friend, 
James.  His  older  brother  was  throwing  the  birthday  cel¬ 
ebration  at  their  house  in  Lake  Station.  We  would  stay 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  leave  to  a  concert  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  got  on  the  1-80/94  expressway  heading  east. 
We  talked  about  our  busy  nights  at  work. 

Jake  turned  the  radio  volume  down.  “The  lines 
of  Jewel  were  long  ones  today.  Everybody  was  crowd¬ 
ing  up  the  store,  rushing  for  their  Superbowl  party  sup¬ 
plies.”  I  looked  forward  out  the  windshield  to  the  road 
passing  under  us.  “I  have  work  tomorrow  on  Superbowl 
night.  I’m  hoping  it  wont  get  crazy  in  Meijer,  and  that 
people  are  at  home  watching  the  game  and  not  shop¬ 
ping.  I  should’ve  requested  the  day  off.  My  grandma 
wants  to  have  a  birthday  lunch  for  me  at  her  house  to¬ 
morrow  at  1,  but  I  work  at  3.  I’ll  barely  get  to  be  there,” 
I  complained. 

“I’m  sorry.  Damn,  does  suck.  I  don’t  think  it’ll  be 
busy  once  the  game  starts,  but  you  never  know.  At  least 
you  don’t  have  to  work  at  7  am  tomorrow,  like  me,”  he 
said. 

“Oh  no... well,  maybe  we  shouldn’t  go  to  the  con¬ 
cert  tonight  then.  It’s  gonna  go  really  late.  Shit,  why  do 
they  always  schedule  you  to  work  early  every  time  we 
want  to  do  something?”  I  asked  in  frustration. 
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“No,  its  fine.  I  don’t  even  care.  Ha,  I’m  prepared  to 
be  tired  tomorrow.  We’re  still  going.  You  wanted  to  do 
this  for  your  birthday,”  he  told  me. 

“You’re  nuts.  I  don’t  know  how  you  do  that.  I’d  just 
stay  home  if  it  were  me.  I  do  want  to  go  tonight  though,” 
I  confessed,  feeling  selfish. 

Jake  put  out  his  right  hand  to  hold  mine.  “I  know 
you  do.  And  that’s  why  we  are  still  going,”  he  quickly 
turned  and  smiled  at  me.  Turning  his  eyes  back  to  the 
road,  he  said,  “I  got  a  bowl,  packed  and  ready  inside  the 
middle  compartment,  if  you  want  to  start  it  off.” 

I  opened  up  the  compartment  and  picked  out  the 
glass  bowl  and  a  lighter.  Cars  zoomed  past  as  I  smoked. 
The  flame  lit  up  the  dried  leaves.  I  sucked  in  the  smoke 
slow,  enjoying  the  sweet  taste.  The  nuggets  glowed  with 
red,  crackling  so  quiet.  I  leaned  back  my  seat  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  ride  to  Lake  Station. 

About  twenty  minutes  later,  we  pulled  up  to  James’ 
house.  Several  cars  were  parked  in  front.  Jake  parked  the 
car.  He  slipped  on  his  gray  hoodie,  zipping  it  up,  put¬ 
ting  the  hood  on.  He  got  out  of  the  car,  standing  slender 
and  tall.  He  walked  in  front  of  the  car  to  my  side  and 
opened  the  door  for  me.  Up  the  walkway  we  went  to 
the  front  door.  Before  we  could  even  knock,  the  door 
swung  open.  There  stood  Levi,  a  blonde  haired  boy  with 
a  squirrely  anxious  spirit.  “Hey!  Jake  and  Micaela  are 
here!”  he  called  out  to  the  other  guests.  As  we  entered 
the  house,  people  gravitated  to  us.  With  smiles  on  their 
faces,  and  drinks  in  their  hands,  they  embraced  us.  It 
was  a  small  gathering,  not  even  more  than  ten  people. 
Almost  all  the  guests  were  our  friends  from  high  school. 

The  party  was  lively  and  full  of  conversation.  Many 
of  the  guests,  including  myself,  sat  around  the  rectan¬ 
gular  kitchen  table,  eating  cake  and  refilling  their  cups 
with  drink.  Shot  glasses  were  scattered  on  the  counter. 


Beer  bottles  were  littered  around  the  kitchen.  After  a 
while,  Jake  and  I  invited  a  few  of  the  guests  outside  to 
smoke  weed,  since  there  was  no  smoking  allowed  in  the 
house.  We  retreated  to  the  Malibu  to  smoke.  Outside, 
the  snow  was  beginning  to  fall.  The  inside  of  the  car  be¬ 
came  warm  and  smoke  filled. 

What  felt  like  an  eternity  later,  I  looked  to  the 
clock  and  it  was  9:55  p.m.  Jake  and  I  planned  on  leaving 
at  10  and  drive  to  Chicago.  “Guys,  we’re  gonna  head 
out.  We’re  seeing  Papadosio  tonight  at  the  House  of 
Blues,”  Jake  informed  the  glazed  stoners.  The  four,  very 
stoned,  party  guests  in  the  backseat  exited,  shutting  the 
doors  hard.  I  rolled  down  my  window.  “Bye,  goodnight,” 
I  called  out  and  waved  to  them.  We  were  off  to  our  next 
endeavor. 

We  drove  on  1-80/94,  this  time  going  west  towards 
Chicago.  The  expressway  was  moving  rapidly  with  pass¬ 
ing  headlights.  The  snow  was  still  falling,  harder  than 
it  was  earlier.  The  night  sky  was  beautiful  and  black. 
Specks  of  white  melted  on  the  ground  as  they  fell.  We 
were  getting  closer  to  Chicago.  Soon  we  would  be  at  the 
House  of  Blues,  dancing  the  night  away,  enjoying  the 
music  and  each  other.  We  needed  to  stop  by  the  bank 
for  cash.  Coming  up  was  the  Calumet  exit  where  there 
was  an  atm. 

“There’s  a  Fifth  Third  bank  on  Calumet,  I  think.” 
Jake  said.  “Yeah,  there  is.  It’s  the  exit  coming  up  next,”  I 
told  him.  Out  the  window,  I  could  see  the  sign  that  said, 
“Calumet  Vi  mile  to  exit.”  I  figured  Jake  saw  the  sign  and 
said  nothing  to  him  about  merging  into  the  right  lane.  I 
continued  to  watch  the  snow. 

A  minute  later,  the  exit  was  already  in  front  of  us. 
“Babe,”  I  said  “that’s  the  Calumet  exit.”  Jake,  who  had 
been  quiet,  turned  on  his  right  signal  to  get  over.  It  was 
coming  close,  so  it  had  to  be  done  now.  The  lane  was  go¬ 
ing  to  end.  I  looked  out  my  window  and  saw  a  car  that 
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was  too  close  for  us  to  merge  to  the  right  lane. 

“Shit,  there’s  a  car  there.  Jake,  you  can’t  get  over.” 
He  looked  in  the  rearview  mirror  to  see  himself  almost 
sideswiping  the  car  in  the  exit  lane. 

“Jake,  don’t  merge!”  I  told  him,  nervously.  I  looked 
forward  to  the  windshield.  The  melted  snow  had  left  the 
roads  wet  and  slippery.  The  yellow  barrels  dividing  the 
exit  lane  from  the  expressway  were  fast  approaching.  He 
jerked  the  wheel  quick  to  get  back  in  the  left  lane.  He 
tried  to  keep  control  of  the  car.  But  the  lack  of  traction 
between  the  tires  and  asphalt  made  the  car  swerve  and 
fishtail. 

In  a  desperate  attempt  for  control,  Jake  tried  to 
redirect  the  car  by  moving  the  steering  wheel  right.  In¬ 
stead,  the  car  began  to  spin  in  the  opposite  direction. 
“Oh  my  god!”  I  screamed,  seeing  the  headlights  of  the 
oncoming  traffic  heading  towards  us!  Jake  said  noth¬ 
ing,  did  not  flinch,  or  make  any  expression.  His  face  was 
blank.  It  was  out  of  his  control. 

While  we  spun  and  lights  were  shining  bright, 
I  was  sure  that  this  was  the  end  of  our  lives.  The  cars 
would  hit  us  in  a  head-on  collision.  We  would  cause  a 
major  accident.  We  wouldn’t  make  it  alive.  Our  families 
would  be  informed  and  they  would  weep  with  great  sor¬ 
row.  Jake  and  I  would  never  live  to  be  twenty  years  old. 
We  would  die,  staying  nineteen  forever. 

Just  as  quick  as  we  had  swerved  and  spun  out,  the 
car  made  a  full  360  degree  circle,  hitting  the  far  left  di¬ 
vider.  We  came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  sitting  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  lane.  We  had  not  been  hit  by  the  oncoming  traf¬ 
fic,  but  were  alive  and  unharmed!  Out  the  windshield,  I 
noticed  the  car  was  slanted  a  bit,  just  barely  within  the 
line  separating  the  emergency  lane  from  the  fast  lane  of 
the  expressway. 

Amazingly,  the  car  was  realigned  with  the  oncom¬ 
ing  traffic,  now  speeding  past  us.  Fortunately,  this  meant 


we  wouldn’t  have  to  do  a  U-turn  to  merge  back  into  traf¬ 
fic.  Dozens  of  cars  rushed  past  us,  honking  their  horns 
angrily. 

“Okay  we  can  get  out  of  this  if  we’re  just  careful 
and  wait  for  the  lanes  to  clear  up,”  I  said,  my  body  trem¬ 
bling.  Jake,  still  saying  nothing,  watched  carefully  for 
the  road  to  clear.  I  was  terrified  that  we  would  merge 
too  soon  and  get  hit  by  a  car  in  the  fast  lane.  As  one  car 
whooshed  past  us,  Jake  moved  right  after  it.  I  clung  to 
the  seat  in  fear,  shutting  my  eyes.  Another  car  going  past 
us  honked.  Opening  my  eyes,  we  were  back  on  the  road, 
moving  forward,  driving  like  nothing  even  happened.  I 
shook  in  fear.  I  felt  tears  coming  through  my  eyes. 

“Oh  my  god,”  I  whispered. 

“I  think  maybe  we  better  just  go  home.”  Jake  said. 
His  eyes  were  opened  wide  and  staring  intently  at  the 
road  in  front  of  him.  His  hands  gripped  the  steering 
wheel  tight.  “I  think  so  too.  I  just  want  to  be  safe  at 
home.”  I  agreed.  We  carefully  got  off  on  the  nearest  exit, 
turning  around  back  to  Indiana.  We  were  going  home. 

Weeks  later,  while  looking  through  my  phone,  I 
noticed  the  picture  that  I  took  of  the  date  that  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  building  in  the  alley.  It  then  dawned  on  me 
that  “February  Second  2  Thousand  Thirteen”  was  the 
day  we  had  spun  out  on  the  expressway. 

That  night  we  were  very  fortunate.  Our  lives  could 
have  been  over  so  quick,  and  yet  here  we  are.  Jake  and  I 
are  20  years  old,  going  on  21.  It  has  been  almost  a  year 
since  I  took  that  picture  of  the  date  on  the  wall.  The 
picture  is  still  on  my  phone,  saved  on  my  laptop,  and 
printed  out.  I  even  put  it  in  a  photo  album.  Every  time 
I  look  at  it,  a  whole  flood  of  memories  enter  my  mind. 
It  reminds  me  that  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  life,  despite  my  risky  choices  that  night.  I  may  go 
on  to  grow  up  and  old.  I  have  a  long  life  ahead  of  me. 
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